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Motorists and dealers alike prefer | when you repiace their plugs. You will 
Champions. Four out of five of all gaso- | be sure of satisfied patrons. 
line motors are factory equipped with ‘“*CHAMPION”’ is on the porcelain of 
them. Give your customers Champions | each plug-not merely on the box. | 
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an exact reproduction of a clip- 
ym the front page of ‘‘The Pioneer,” 
n published by Chanslor and Lyon 
San Francisco—one of the largest 


motor car accessory jobbers in the world. 


Dealers :- 


A freight car loaded with spark plugs is a 
record in itself, but when the entire shipment 
of over 100,000 plugs is needed by one concern, 
it is pretty good proof of the demand for the 
“Champion” product. 


Your jobber carries Champions. 


Be sure you stock up with a good supply. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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Warner 
Auto-Meter 


$5 
























Speedometer 


$25 Quick Sales! Quick Profits! 


That is what dealers get with Stewart Products. 
A rapid turnover of your accessory stock means 
quick profits. This means bigger profits for you. 

It isn’t so much what profit you make on an article 
as it is the quantity you can tell. For example, it is 
better to sell four signals of a known brand, in a cer- 
tain period, at a profit of one dollar each, than to sell 
one unknown signal at a profit of one dollar and fifty 
cents. 

To be profitable your accessory department must be 
stocked with quick sellers—articles that are well known, 
widely advertised and easy-to-sell. 

Stewart Products are the fastest-selling and easiest- 
to-sell of all automobile necessities. That is why they 
are so profitable for dealers to carry. 


Stewart Products are backed up by an enormous ad- 
vertising campaign—bigger than any other in the field. 


Stewart Products are more than half sold when 
placed on your shelves. A big demand exists. You 
don’t have to spend a lot of time trying to move Stewart 
Products. Stewart advertising and Stewart prestige 
do it for you. 


You can’t afford to not sell Stewart Products. Your 
business is not complete without them. 

It is a line that is progressing—advancing by leaps 
and bounds. 

Fast sellers—business builders for you—are being 
added to the line continually. 



























Stewart V-Ray 
Spark Plug 
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Vacuum System 
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Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation 
Chicago, U.S. A. 














Stewart 
Motor Driven 
Warning Signals 


Stewart 
Hand Operated 
Warning Signal 


$3.50 5 
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Stewart Instrument 


, $12 Board for Ford Cars ‘$1 1. 35° 
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Truck Specifications 
Revised 


War Department Committee 
Completes Draft for 1917 
Army Trucks 


New York, April 10—The work of the 
War Department committee on revising 
specifications for military trucks, in 
which much assistance has been given by 
the S. A. E., is completed for this year, 
and the full specifications are now being 
printed for circulation. In general the 
specifications are similar to those for 
the 134-ton truck issued a little less than 
a year ago, but there have been a good 
many detail changes and the specifica- 
tions as a whole are less stringent on 
matters of petty detail. 

The following are the principal fea- 
tures of the new truck: 

Four-cylinder engine, 312 cu. in. piston 
displacement. 

Poppet valves only. 

Pressure lubrication. 

Disk clutch. 

Four speed transmission with low gear 
ratio of at least 40 to 1. 

Preferably worm final drive. 

Highest possible clearance, minimum 
at center about 14 in. 

Some form of locking differential act- 
ing automatically to prevent wheel spin- 
ning. 

Electric lighting equipment. 

Radiator about twice the size normally 
used. 

36 by 4-in. tires, must be demountable. 

Interchangeability of radiators, gaso- 
line tanks and body attaching devices are 
points and the qualities of materials that 
must be used are specified, most strongly 
for such vital parts as the springs. 

It is clearly understood that the War 
Department means to get these trucks in 
accordance with specification, and not, 
as happened last year, be forced to take 
the nearest commercial product. The 
truck is not so vastly different but that 
it can be made soon enough. 

It was announced when the committee 
first began sitting that the scheme was 
to revise specifications annually so as to 





enable advantage to be taken of increas- 
ing knowledge and improvement. It is 
now again stated that revision in 1918 
will certainly be made, though it is un- 
likely that it will be a complete recast. 
It is the intention of the War Department 
to order enough trucks to the present 
specifications to make it worth the while 
of manufacturers to arrange for their 
production, even though they cannot use 
more than a part of units which now go 
into the standard machine. 
Italy Prohibits Imports 

RoME, ITALY, April 6—A royal decree 
dated April 1 prohibits the importation 
of goods coming from abroad with the 
following exceptions: goods imported by 
the government; foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials for industry, which will be des- 
ignated by the government; such large 
quantities of merchandise of known 
origin as may be admitted by decree of 
the minister of finance. 

President Calls General Goethals 

WASHINGTON, April 11—Major-Gen- 
eral G. W. Goethals, recently appointed 
chief engineer of New Jersey, has been 
asked by President Wilson to take charge 
of the building of 1000 wooden mer- 
chant ships for which the Shipping Board 
has contracted. He will give up his work 
on New Jersey roads for the time being. 








Successful Army 
Trucks 


No trucks in any army serv- 
ice have had harder work to do 
than those used by Italy on the 
Austrian frontier. Next week 
W. F. Bradley, special corre- 
spondent of THE AUTOMOBILE 
with the allied armies, will de- 
scribe the Italian vehicles, deal- 
ing at length with the mechan- 
ical features which have proved 
good on the arduous mountain 
roads. Every detail is covered 
from engine to tires and the na- 
ture of the work done by motor 
is clearly particularized. 




















Price Fixing Held 
Illegal 


Supreme Court Holds Dealer 
May Sell Article at 
Desired Price 


NEw York, April 9—The right of a 
retail merchant to sell a patented article 
at cut prices was held legal today by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The decision will be of the greatest im- 
portance to manufacturers who have 
dictated the ultimate price at which their 
patented articles must be retailed, as it 
means that if the dealer desires he may 
sell the patented article at any price 
he sees fit. The case in question is the 
suit brought by the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Co. against the R. H. Macy Co., the 
big department store in this city, to pre- 
vent it from selling talking machines 
at cut prices. In its decision the court 
held as illegal the Victor limited license 
plan of distribution, in which its ma- 
chines were sold under a license agree- 
ment to avoid an outright sale. 

The decision rested largely upon the 
“license notice” placed upon the talking 
machines before they are sold. Justice 
Clark said: 


“While the notice permits the use of the 
machines, which have been fully paid for, 
by the unlicensed members of the general 
public, significantly called in the bill the ulti- 
mate users, until the expiration of the patent 
having the longest term to run (which under 
the copy of the notice set out in the bill 
would be July 22, 1930), it provides that if 
the licensee shall not have failed to observe 
the conditions of the license, and the Victor 
company shall not have previously taken pos- 
session of the machine, as in the notice pro- 
vided, then, perhaps 16 years or more after 
he has paid for it, and in all probability long 
after it has been worn out or become obsolete 
and worthless, it shall become the property 
of the licensee. 

“It thus becomes clear that this license 
notice is not intended as a security for any 
further payment upon the machine, for the 
full price, called a ‘royalty,’ was paid before 
the plaintiff parted with the possession of it; 
that it is not to be used as a basis for tracing 
and keeping the plaintiff informed as to the 
condition or use of the machine, for no re- 
port of any character is required from the 
‘ultimate user,’ after he has paid the stipu- 
lated price; that, notwithstanding its appar- 
ently studied avoidance of the use of the word 
‘sale’ and its frequent reference to the word 
‘use,’ the most obvious requirements for secur- 
ing a bona-fide enforcement of the restric- 


(Continued on page 721) 
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N. A. C. C. Menon 
Board 


Charles Clifton and John 
Willys To Represent Industry 
on Industrial Board 


NEw York, April 10—Charles Clifton, 
president of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, and John Willys 
have become representatives of the N. A. 
C. C. on the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, which is composed of na- 
tional organizations of manufacturers 
for the consideration of matters affecting 
industrial development. This body has 
also been organized with a view to pre- 
senting to the public and legistlative 
bodies the business man’s side of im- 
portant questions. 

It was organized last May to meet this 
need and is composed at present of six- 
teen national industrial associations co- 
operating in the work. The delegates and 
officers of the board represent a high 

type of leadership and wide experience 
“in a great variety of industrial affairs. 

Under directions of the board a staff 
of experts has begun to investigate im- 
portant industrial problems. The data 
collected and the conclusions and recom- 
mendations of the board based on them 
will be distributed widely through an 
official publication, copies of which will 
be placed at the disposal of representa- 
tives of the public charged with the mak- 
ing of laws which affect and regulate 
the conduct of industry. An intelligent 
digest and interpretation of current hap- 
penings in the industrial field will also be 
issued, and the influence of the mem- 
ber associations, the public press and ex- 
pert representatives will be relied upon 
to make the conclusions of the board 
effective. 

The board enters upon industrial re- 
search with fixed principles but without 
preconceived opinions, except that it be- 
lieves in preservation of individual op- 
portunity and freedom of action as great 
as is compatible with public welfare. In 
reaching judgment, it will be guided by 
sound economic principles, high concep- 
tion of equitable human relationships, 
and the belief that only upon this basis 
can enduring national prosperity be 
built. 

It will point out to the employer where 
he is wrong; and will sustain him when 
he is right. It will seek to make em- 
ployees and the public in general more 
accurately and sympathetically  ac- 
quainted with the requirements of indus- 
trial production and its complex prob- 
lems, and with the remarkable contribu- 
tion which industry makes to individual 
and national prosperity. 

It will use its influence by construc- 
tive effort, by stimulation of an en- 
lightened public opinion, and by sugges- 
tions for sound legislation, to the end 
that the industries of the nation may be 
placed and maintained upon a stable 
foundation, and that the country’s indus- 
trial power and prestige may be enhanced 
at home and abroad. 





THE AUTOMOBILE 


Big Business 
Publisher 


Offers Full Co-operation 
With Government 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
UNITED PUBLISHERS CORPORA- 
TION, 2483 WEST THIRTY-NINTH 
STREET, NEW YORK 


April 10, 1917. 
Mr. Grosvenor B. Clarkson, 


Secretary of The Council of Na- 
tional Defense, 


Washington. 
Sir: 

After consultation with our board 
of directors, the United Publishers 
Corp. has decided to offer to all de- 
partments of the United States 
Government the absolute co-opera- 
tion of our industrial publications 
covering many leading industries 
of this country, both in the matter 
of editorial co-operation and the 
free use of advertising space, for 
the purpose of assisting the Gov- 
ernment in the mobilization of our 
industries, publicity in methods of 
finance and the promotion of any 
project undertaken by the Govern- 
ment during the present condition 
of war. 

We cover the iron, steel and ma- 
chinery industries through the 
Iron Age and Hardware Age, New 
York. 

The automobile and motor truck 
industry through the 


Dear 


AUTOMOBILE... ..2.--..- New York 
BE PS oda oie vanes came Chicago 
Commercial Vehicle.....New York 
Motor World...........New York 


The shoe industry through the 
Boot & Shoe Recorder of Boston. 


The building industry through 
the 
American Architect..........New York 
Ll a Ss am 
Metal Worker................ New York 

The dry goods field through the 
Dry Goods Economist.......New York 
Dry Goods Reporter... .ccccss Chicago 
DFYSOCGRIMOD 2c cccvccccccsse te LOUIS 


Pacific Coast Merchant..San Francisco 

We shall seek to interest the ac- 
tive co-operation of these impor- 
tant business interests in their local 
centers, and shall hope to especially 
assist in placing the bond issue 
without expense to the Government. 

In any of these matters your 
commands will receive our prompt 
and immediate attention. 


Yours very truly, 
H. M. SWETLAND, 
President. 





April 12, 1917 


Overland To Build 


Aero Engines 


Curtiss Aeroplane Co. Contracts 
for 4500 To Be Built 
at Elmira 


ToLepo, April 10—The Willys-Over- 
land Co., this city, has contracted with 
the Curtiss Aeroplane Co. to manufac- 
ture 4500 Curtiss aeroplane engines for 
the United States Government. The 
Overland company will manufacture these 
engines at its Elyria, Toledo and EI- 
mira plants. Work has already com- 
menced for the manufacturing of the 
special tools that will be necessary. 

The contract has been undertaken in 
such a way that it will in no manner 
hinder or reduce the production of 
Willys-Overland automobiles. 





44,409 Overlands Shipped in Quarter 


ToLepo, April 11—The Willys-Over- 
land Co. shipped 44,409 cars, valued at 
$28,280,864 in the first quarter of this 
year. The output in the 1916 quarter 
was 47,465 cars, a record. The output in 
April, May and June is expected to run 
between 18,000 and 20,000 monthly. 
U. S. To Buy Trucks as Army Units 
Grow 


WASHINGTON, April 9—The declara- 
tion by Congress of a state of war with 
Germany is to be followed by the pur- 
chase in large numbers of cars and 
trucks, especially the latter, and while 
the details looking to such purchases 
have been worked out, no actual con- 
tracts will be made until the Quarter- 
masters Corps knows to what extent the 
army now in the process of being built 
up must be equipped. The plan is to 
equip the various divisions with trucks 
as rapidly as they are properly mobil- 
ized. 

At present the Army has 2600 trucks. 
This number is sufficient to take care of 
the needs of the army at present. How- 
ever, as soon as the regular forces and 
the national guard units are recruited up 
to full strength, which will mean close to 
800,000 men, and the problems of trans- 
portation for such a large force have to 
be met, the purchase of trucks will begin. 

Studebakers for Canadian Army 

WALKERVILLE, ONT., April 10—The 
Imperial Munition Board has ordered 
thirty-two Studebaker six-cylinder, 50- 
hp. combination station and passenger 
cars. These cars are to be put in im- 
mediate service at Camp Borden. 


Make Record “Repel” Run 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. April 10— 
Eighty-five members of the Tenth Com- 
pany, Coast Artillery Corps, made a 
record run of 3914 miles from San Fran- 
cisco to Half Moon Bay to repel an 
imaginary invasion from the sea. The 
run was made in 1 hr., 20 min. in twenty 
automobiles and two trucks, all Stude- 
bakers. 
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Reeves Heads Army 
Committee 


Motor Transport Reserve Mob- 
ilize Trucks for Emer- 
gency Needs 


New York, April 10—The mobiliza- 
tion of motor trucks and automobiles for 
army transportation work has taken defi- 
nite shape by the appointment of the 
Motor Transport Reserve committee which 
has been appointed by the Council of 
National Defense at Washington. Alfred 
Reeves, general manager of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, is 
chairman of the committee, and associ- 
ated with him are three other men promi- 
nent in the automobile industry, Rod- 
erick Stephens, president of the Motor 
Truck Club of America, and who is also 
in the coal business in New York City; 
Coker F. Clarkson, general manager of 
the Society of Automobile Engineers, and 
A. G. Batchelder, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the American Automo- 
hile Assn. 

This Motor Transport Reserve Com- 
mittee met in Washington, D. C., last 
week with Secretary of War Baker, and 
also with Col. Baker, who is head of 
the transportation department of the 
U. S. Army. As a result of this con- 
ference a rather clear outline of the 
work of the committee was arranged. A 
committee is preparing a definite plan 
for the mobilization of motor trucks and 
automobiles for emergency needs in any 
part of the country. It ts also prepar- 
ing a definite plan for organization of 
available drivers and mechanics needed 
for such a mobilization. The necessary 
layout of suitable highways for trans- 
portation purposes comes under the work 
of the committee. 

It is expected that within 10 days 
good progress will be made and another 
meeting of the committee held in Wash- 
ington. The N. A. C. C. took the initia- 
tive in this work by volunteering not 
only to do the work but to share the 
expense of it as well. It is expected that 
a complete census of motor’ trucks 
throughout the country will be made. 
The committee plans to schedule al! 
available truck fleets of private owners 
on a basis that perhaps 10 per cent of 
their trucks should be held available 
for call on 2 hr. notice; that 20 per 
cent would be held available for call 
on 1 day or perhaps 2 days’ notice, etc. 
In this way the committee hopes to know 
exactly what trucks can be counted upon 
for emergency needs in any section of 
the country. 

Secretary of War Baker, it is under- 
stood, expressed gratification, following 
a recent conference with the moving 
spirits in the Motor Transport Commit- 
tee, and the Motor Trucks Standards 
Conference Committee, as a result of the 
potential aid to be found in the organ- 
ized motor forces of the country. Among 
those who participated in this conference 
with the Secretary of War were Howard 
E. Coffin, chairman of the committee on 
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ALFRED REEVES 


Chairman of the Motor Transport 
Reserve Committee appointed by 
the Council of National Defense 


Transportation and Communication of 
the Advisory Commission of the Council; 
Coker F. Clarkson, general manager, the 
Society of Automobile Engineers; A. C. 
Batchelder, general manager the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association; Col. 
Chauncey M. Baker of the Quarter- 
master’s Corps of the Army; Roy D. 
Chapin, president of the Hudson Motor 
Car Co., and Alfred Reeves. 





Harry Ford Federal Advisor 
Detroit, April 10—Special Telegram 
Harry W. Ford, president of the 

Saxon Motor Co., has been appointed a 
member of the National Advertising Ad- 
visory Board, which will have charge of 
government advertising during the war. 
Advertising is to apply to recruiting and 
other war work. 





Naval and Aviation Academy Bill 

WASHINGTON, April 9—A bill to pro- 
vide $10,000,000 for establishing a naval 
and aviation academy on the Pacific Coast 
has been introduced in Congress by 
Senator James D. Phelan of California. 
This academy would be devoted to the 
instruction of officers for the aviation 
corps and navy. 


Training Camp for Aviators 


NEw York, April 6—A large training 
camp for aviators is to be established 
on Long Island, near this city, by H. P. 
Davison of J. P. Morgan & Co., who will 
equip a plant to train 100 men. 


5390 Doble Cars Ordered 


DetroIT, April 5—The General Engi- 
neering Sales Co. has received orders 
with deposits made on each order for 
5390 Doble steam cars. The business 
amounts to $10,106,250 net. 
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All Factories Reflect 
War Spirit 
Flag Raisings, Parades, Offers: 
of Co-operation and Garden 


Cultivation Some Features 


NEw York, April 9—Reflections of the 
war spirit are found in reports from fac- 
tories in the automobile industry -in 
various sections of the country. Im- 
pressive flag raising ceremonies attended 
by the entire force were held at a num- 
ber of plants following receipt of the 
news that war had been declared. Promi- 
nent among these companies were Na- 
tional and Moon. Announcements were 
made that employees who enlist will find 
their jobs waiting for them when they 
return. 

Over 500 employees of the United 
States Motor Truck Co. held a patriotic 
parade in Covington, Ky., and President 
Stewart wired a message of loyalty to 
Washington. ‘ 

The Metz company, Waltham, Mass., 
has allotted 40 acres of land surrounding 
the factory to its workers for gardens 
and will allow them time io take care of 
them. 

Letters have been sent to owners by 
the Hurlburt Motor Truck Co., New 
York, to secure pledges of trucks for 
renting to the government on a tenta- 
tive basis as follows: 


1 tol er * a 
Mo cnn ania dies dom ache hea 
Rs MN Se cman a-sis casein retinas avons wee to ete 18 
DD Ia sph Eh rained eta aie We ater 20 
DNS eis write w-eisbrekc ne eeiewesaieue pate 25 
DO Wah een inion cies ea ie ae neice 3u 


The Smith Form-A-Truck Co. has sent 
a telegram to President Wilson offering 
every Smith machine controlled by the 
company or its agents for government 
service. 


350 Racing Drivers for War 


NEw York, April 9—The list of racing 
drivers who have signed up for govern- 
mental work during the war has been 
increased to 350. These are about even 
in their selection of the two departments, 
the aviation and the armored car di- 
vision. 

Urges Acceptance of Joy Field 

Detroit, April 11—Senator William 
Alden Smith is asking Secretary Baker 
of the War Department to accept the 
offer of Joy Field, owned by Henry 
B. Joy. 


No Aeroplane Station Near Detroit 


DETROIT, April 10—Josephus Daniels, 
Secretary of the Navy, has communicated 
with prominent people in this vicinity ad- 
vising them that the government does 
not at this time contemplate the estab- 
lishment of an aeroplane station near De- 
troit. Mr. Daniels’ information came as 
a reply to a communication forwarded by 
a number of Detroit business men urg- 
ing the government to take over the Joy 
interests in H. B. Joy’s aviation field 
near this city. 
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Detroit!’ Factory 
Work Normal 


War Preparations Will Affect 
Industry Only Slightly— 
Ready for Munitions 


Derroit, MicuH., April 10— After 
nearly a week of war and military prep- 
arations the general conclusion is that 
these preparations will not seriously af- 
fect the normal state of the automobile 
industry in this city. The leading offi- 
cials in several of the large factories 
concur in this estimate of the situation. 
Conditions are perceptibly less chaotic 
than the few days following the declara- 
tion of war. While specific instructions 
to factories have not been issued, so far 
as can be learned, it is generally believed 
that three of Detroit’s large factories 
will be called upon to manufacture aero- 
plane engines, and it is generally con- 
ceded that the large truck factories, as- 
sisted to a certain extent by certain 
automobile plants, will handle the output 
of motor trucks as required by the gov- 
ernment. 

Some months ago many makers of 
parts pledged the government that they 
would devote a part of their factories 
to the manufacture of munitions, and 
already some of these factories are man- 
ufacturing munitions on a small scale. 
Munition manufacture at present is 
largely educational. A few employees 
are taken at a time and instructed in 
the work. It cannot be said that-muni- 
tion manufacture has started on any 
production basis in any of the factories. 

The consensus of opinion is that there 
will not be any difficulty in producing 
all of the necessary munitions required, 
but rather that there is a shortage of 
guns. 

Practically every munitions and other 
factory which had been engaged in oper- 
ations for the Allies has completed its 
contracts and is now able to commence 
work for this government at full capac- 
ity. In fact, offers are now coming from 
Canadian plants who are no longer need- 
ed by the Allies and who stand ready to 
make rifles and other military necessi- 
ties for the United States. The greatest 
needs of the Allied Nations seem to be 
food and raw materials and these, of 
course, are not connected to an impor- 
tant extent with the motor car industry. 

Consequently, it would seem that the 
majority of the automobile factories will 
be permitted to continue their normal 
business, while a few which have already 
been in communication with the govern- 
ment will manufacture aeroplane motors 
and trucks. 

The war rumors are thick here and it 
is not uncommon to hear about guards 
and cannons at practically every factory 
in the city, but, excepting flags and re- 
cruiting stations, there are actually no 
visible signs of military activities. The 
greatest interest centers in the Ford 
plant, which rumor has said is guarded 
by more than 1800 sentries and several 
cannon. 
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Minor activities continue. The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
has added military training to its edu- 
cational classes and instruction is given 
by an ex-army officer. Workers receive 
2 hr. of drill each week. 

Lieut. J. L. Backus of the Thirty-first 
Michigan regiment is organizing an all- 
soldier manned motor truck company and 
is preparing to drill and train the men 
with trucks for actual service on short 
notice. The men will be enlisted as 
regular soldiers and serve as a part of 
the quartermaster’s corps. As many 
companies will be organized as possible 
and volunteers are sought. Each train 
will consist of thirty-three regular chauf- 
feurs and nine extra chauffeurs, three 
assistants, one chief mechanic and three 
assisting mechanics. 

The Reo Motor Car Co. has formed 
the Reo Rifle Club, which in turn is 
organizing an infantry company for 
war purposes. 

Walter P. Chrysler, president of the 
Buick company, returned this week and 
is awaiting government instructions. 

The Buhl Stamping Co., the Buhl 
Malleable Co. and the Buhl Battery Co. 
have organized the Buhl Co.’s Patriotic 
Assn., which will be regularly incorpo- 
rated and care for dependents of em- 
ployees who go to war. 


Packard Making Army Trucks 
DETROIT, April 10—Special Telegram 
—Packard is already delivering trucks 

to the government, but is still taking 
care of its normal truck business. 





Goodrich, Goodyear and Firestone Work- 
ing for Government 


AKRON, April 11—Goodrich, Goodyear 
and Firestone are the only rubber com- 
panies working for the U. S. Government 
at the present time. All three are en- 
gaged in manufacturing rubber clothes, 
boots and shoes, and dirigible balloons 
under government supervision. No manu- 
facturing of tires for the government 
has been done as yet. 

These companies are facing a labor 
problem now on account of the enlist- 
ment of their foremen and other high 
paid employees. 


Stutz Gives Six Ambulance Chassis 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 9—Harry C. 
Stutz, president of the Stutz Motor Car 
Co., to-day donated to the Indiana Na- 
tional Guard its first motor equipment. 
In behalf of the company he gave the 
State’s military organization six Stutz 
chassis constructed especially for ambu- 
lance purposes. The Parry Mfg. Co., of 
this city, has agreed to build the bodies, 
the total gift to the State being valued 
at about $15,000. Mr. Stutz not only of- 
fered the chassis, but has promised to 
assist in recruiting thirty first aid men 
to accompany the cars. Men in the 
Stutz factory already have agreed to 
join a company to become drivers of the 
cars and enough additional men have 
agreed to enlist to complete a company. 
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Coal Shortage Is 
Threatened 


Consumption in Industrial 
Plants Unprecedented 
—Delivery Slow 


NEw York, April 11—A serious coal 
shortage which may have the effect of 
reducing or even stopping production in 
a number of plants connected with the 
automobile industry during the next year 
is anticipated by the Coal Age, a leading 
publication in that field. War develop- 
ments have complicated the situation to 
such a marked degree that neither pro- 
ducers nor dealers know where they 
stand. The unprecedented consumption 
of coal in industrial plants during the 
past 2 years, coupled with freight con- 
gestion on the railroads and greatly re- 
duced shipping facilities by water, has 
created one of the most threatening situ- 
ations in the history of the country. 

At present the coal industry is await- 
ing further steps by the Government, 
which may have an important bearing 
on the future. If the Government takes 
over coastwise shipping this will mean 
difficulty in supplying coal to New Eng- 
land, as this section has been almost 
entirely dependent upon water transpor- 
tation of its coal. The railroad situ- 
ation is somewhat similar. Labor diffi- 
cultes present some of the most important 
problems of the mine operators, and if 
large numbers of men are required for 
the army, these will be still further en- 
hanced. 

The yearly output of bituminous coal 
is 400,000,000 tons, while the anthracite 
supply is 90,000,000 tons. Reduction of 
this output and increased difficulty of 
delivery to the consumer mean a shortage 
and much higher prices. Shipments are 
now being continued on contracts expir- 
ing April 1 in most cases, but at the 
current market price, which is now much 
higher than last year. It is very hard 
at the present time to make a 12 months’ 
contract and the Coal Age is urging all 
factories and individuals to secure and 
store as much coal as possible this Spring, 
even at present prices, to prevent the 
peak-load of orders coming into the mar- 
ket next Winter, when the transporta- 
tion problem will be still greater than at 
this time of the year. 


10 Ambulances for Red Cross 


New York, April 6—Ten motor ambu- 
lances, for use with military base hos- 
pitals organized in this city, were re- 
cently given to the New York Red Cross. 
Five of them, tocost approximately 
$10,000, were the gift of J. H. Schiff. 
Each of these machines will carry four 
wounded men reclining or eight sitting. 


U. S. Takes Goodyear Wireless Plant 
AKRON, OHIO, April 11—The Govern- 


ment has taken over the wireless plant 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. here. 
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Rubber Market 
Steady 


Government May Take Over 
Reserve—Plants Have 
30 Days’ Supply 


New York, April 9.—The crude rub- 
ber market held a comparatively steady 
tone during the past week despite the 
entry of the United States into the war 
and other adverse developments. 

There have been vague rumors in re- 
gard to the government taking over con- 
trol of the crude rubber supply through- 
out the country, but this is not looked 
on as probable by authorities in the 
trade. It is natural that a policy of 
conservation should be observed and the 
creation of a reserve supply by the gov- 
ernment buying quantities of rubber in 
the market is mentioned as a possible 
development, but the feeling is very 
strong that there is no need for strenu- 
ous measures. It is suggested that the 
rumors which have been circulated are 
largely due to an endeavor on the part 
of traders to force up prices. 

The 400 rubber factories of the coun- 
try have an average supply of crude rub- 
ber to last 30 days, although of course 
the smaller plants are frequently stocked 
up sufficiently for from 3 to 6 months’ 
operation. Manufacturers have _ been 
buying only in 5 or 10-ton lots for im- 
mediate requirements during the past 
week. The future outlook in the crude 
rubber market depends on the protection 
of sea routes from rubber producing 
centers and the maintenance of ample 
tonnage to handle shipments. Many 
shipments are on their way here by the 
three routes followed. About 70 per 
cent of our crude rubber supply comes 
from the British and Dutch East Indies 
and the other 30 per cent from Brazil 
and other Latin-American countries. 

While it is not expected that rubber 
prices will be lower during the war, no 
radical departure from normal conditions 
is anticipated for the immediate future 
so far as the crude rubber supply is con- 
cerned. 


Plan $100,000 Addition to Quartermas- 
ter’s Automobile Plant 


WASHINGTON, April 9—A great auto- 
mobile plant will be established in con- 
nection with the Jeffersonville, Ind., 
quartermaster’s depot if Congress grants 
an appropriation of $100,000 which has 
been requested. The money is needed 
for additions to the present plant, ample 
land being available. The plant is in- 
tended to take care of the great number 
of motor trucks which the army will 
need, building of bodies and, if necessary, 
of complete trucks. It is also to be used 
for the repair of trucks sent in from the 
field. 


Labor Shortage May Cut Production 


Detroit, April 6—Although it has 
material on hand for 30,000 cars, the 
Chalmers company will reduce its pro- 
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duction for this year to 23,000 cars, un- 
less the company is able to secure labor. 
This was brought out at a recent lunch- 
eon of L. J. Robinson, distributor of 
Chalmers cars in Michigan. E. C. Morse, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Chalmers company, who made the 
above statement, also warned the dealers 
that it is likely that a material shortage 
of cars will result during 1917. Others 
from the factory included W. J. Drumpel- 
mann, assistant sales manager, C. H. 
King, representative, and W. L. Agnew, 
director of advertising. 


Automobiles Going Through France 
Need No Import License 


PARIS, FRANCE, April 6—According to 
a notice the French Government has de- 
cided that it will not be necessary to ob- 
tain a French import license in the case 
of goods specified in the list of pro- 
hibited imports, when such articles are 
to pass in transit through France, either 
by parcel post or otherwise, or are to be 
transhipped in a French port en route 
to some other country. This concession 
is not extended, however, to articles that 
are to be warehoused in France. 


Enlistment Guide 


FOR MECHANICS, TRUCKMASTERS, AVI- 
ATORS, AUTOMOBILE DRIVERS, ETC., 


Should Apply to Quartermaster Officers’ 
Reserve Corps 
HEADQUARTERS 
Governor’s Island, N.Y. City 
States 
New York District of Columbia 

New Jersey West Virginia 

Pennsylvania Virginia 
Delaware Canal Zone 
Maryland Porto Rica 
Boston, Mass. 
All New England States 
Charleston, S. C. 
North Carolina Tennessee 
South Carolina Mississippi 
Georgia Coast Defenses at 
Alabama New Orleans 
Florida Galveston 
Chicago, Ill. 
Ohio South Dakota 
Kentucky Missouri. 
Michigan lowa 
Indiana Kansas 


Illinois 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
North Dakota 


Nebraska 
Wyoming 
Colorado 


Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 


Texas Oklahoma. 
Louisiana New Mexico 
Arkansas Arizona 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Washington California 
Oregon Nevada 
Idaho Utah 
Montana Alaska 
OFFICER ENLISTMENTS 
Aviators, aeroplane designers, motor de- 
signers, inspectors, ete., wishing to enlist 


as officers should apply to the Quartermaster 
General at Washington, D. C., who will direct 
them to their respective quartermasters’ offi- 
ces, after passing on their applications. Avi- 
ators will be enlisted in the Aviation Section 
of the Enlisted Reserve Corps in the grade of 
a corporal or sergeant. Engineers will be 
enlisted in the Engineers’ Corps. 
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A. A. A. Emergency 
Enlistment 


War Dept. Approves Plan for 
Service of Car and Truck 
Owners When Needed 


WASHINGTON, April 9—A plan is be- 
ing worked out by the American Auto- 
mobile Assn., with the encouragement of 
the War College for voluntary enlistment 
of automobile and motor truck owners 
for short periods, the understanding be- 
ing that their services are offered for 
emergencies. 

However, the War Department, while 
taking the position that it can assume 
no obligations of any character, is frank 
to express its approval of the scheme 
provided it is in harmony with the or- 
ganization plans already worked out by 
the army officers. It also was stated at 
the War Department that such co-opera- 
tion with the government on the part of 
car and truck owners will not be under 
the direct auspices of the Department. 

War Department officials do not antici- 
pate that it will become necessary to 
commandeer private cars for war use, 
as the supply of both automobiles and 
trucks suitable for such work is more 
than adequate at present. 

Automobile clubs throughout the coun- 
try are playing prominent parts in or- 
ganizing the car and truck resources of 
the country to meet war requirements. 
In addition to the activities mentioned 
last week, the Automobile Club of Mary- 
land is conducting a volunteer census of 
its members, securing information re- 
garding their vehicles, etc. Similar work 
is being carried on in Massachusetts, 
Maine and numerous other States. In 
Indiana the Hoosier Motor Club has 
formulated a plan for organizing auto- 
mobilists into a motor reserve to act as 
an auxiliary of the State National 
Guard. Plans of the same sort are under 
way in New York, California and other 
States. 

A complete census of the motor trucks 
suitable for army service and drivers 
capable of handling these trucks is be- 
ing made by the recently appointed 
mobilization committee of the Chicago 
Automobile Trade Assn. with a view to 
furnishing army headquarters with a list 
of trucks which owners will offer for 
service and a list of drivers who offer 
to enlist to drive these trucks. 

The census is being drafted through 
the dealers. Each dealer lists his truck 
purchasers, and if these express a will- 
ingness to relinquish their trucks for 
government service the complete speci- 
fications of the trucks are listed in* the 
report which will be given to the army. 
Although the present census has to do 
with trucks only, a survey of the passen- 
ger cars will be made if necessary. 

Detroit, April 11—The Detroit Auto- 
mobile Club is asking all its members 
to sign an agreement tendering their 
cars to the U. S. Government in case of 
need. Twenty-five hundred cars are now 
owned by its members. 
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Springfield Merges 
Two Companies 


Davenport Foundry and Amco 
Motor Plants to Be Used for 
Engine Building 


NEw YorK, April 11—The Springfield 
Motors Co. has completed arrangements 
for merging the John Davenport Foun- 
dry Co., Stamford, Conn., and the Amco 
Motor Co., Norwalk, Conn., and will use 
the plants of these companies for the 
manufacture of automobile, motor truck 
and aeroplane engines. The six-cylinder 
Amco engine now being produced by that 
concern will be continued for automobile 
use and truck and aeroplane engines are 
being developed. It is the intention of 
the Springfield company to eventually 
bring the Amco plant to Stamford, thus 
concentrating activities at one point. The 
Davenport firm will continue to make 
castings for the engines. 

There have been some changes in the 
Springfield organzation, which now has 
the following officers and directors: John 
J. Cone, president, is a partner in the 
engineering firm of the Robert W. Hut- 
ton Co.; E. C. Morse, vice-president, is 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Chalmers Motor Co.; W. H. Hoople, 
vice-president, is president of the Amer- 
ican Motors Corp. and also of the Inter- 
state Electric Co.; Gerard Roberts, sec- 
retary and treasurer, is an attorney. Di- 
rectors in addition to the above are: E. 
S. Kelly, formerly president of the Kelly 
Motor Truck Co.; Louis Chevrolet, vice- 
president and chief engineer of the Amer- 
ican Motors Corp.; and E. J. Shriber, of 
Johnson & Higgins, an insurance com- 
pany. 

$10,000,000 Merger is Off 

DETROIT, April 7—The special meet- 
ing of stockholders of the Michigan 
Stamping Co. scheduled for last night 
for the purpose of considering a merger 
with the General Engineering Co. in a 
$10,000,000 corporation has been indefi- 
nitely postponed. The plan has been 
abandoned for the present. 


Harroun Fills Directorate 


DETROIT, April 9—George F. Monaghan 
has been elected a director of the Har- 
roun Motors Corp. Mr. Monaghan has 
been the legal counsel of the Harroun 
company. The election completes the 
Harroun directorate, which, in addition 
to Mr. Monaghan, includes John G. Moni- 
han, former vice-president of the Marion 
Motor Car Co.; Ray Harroun, former 
chief engineer of the Marmon and Max- 
well companies; Lewis H. Rogers, who 
was assistant general manager of the 
Brush Electric Co.; George C. Worthley, 
former president and treasurer of the 
Fairbanks Co.; John J. Plath, former 
sales manager of the Maxwell Motor Co.; 
Paul H. Bruske, former advertising exec- 
utive of the Studebaker and Maxwell 
companies; R. Ward Macey, Jr., former 
sales executive of the Ford, Franklin and 
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Premier companies, and F. A. Vollbrecht. 
president of the Neville Steering Wheel 
Co., and former general manager of the 
King Motor Car Co. 


Briscoe Retires Temporarily 


JACKSON, MicH., April 6—Benjamin 
Briscoe, president of the Briscoe Motor 
Corp. has obtained a-leave of absence 
from his duties for several months and 
will go east for treatment for eye 
trouble. 

During Mr. Briscoe’s absence, F. W. 
Cowan of Chicago will handle the busi- 
ness of the company. The-eye trouble 
from which Mr. Briscoe is suffering has 
been developing for several months. Mr. 
Briscoe has delayed until now so that 
he could perfect the organization and 
leave the company in a successful and 
prosperous condition. The Briscoe Mo- 
tor Corp. is now doing a business of 
about $600,000 a month. Mr. Briscoe is 
not leaving the company. His absence is 
only temporary. 

Car and Truck Price Changes 

NEW York, April 7—The following 
price changes have occurred during the 
past 2 weeks: 

Maker and Model 
Maxwell, 2-passenger 
Maxwell, 5-passenzer .... 635 665 


Hurlburt, l4e-ton. 2,250 2,350 
Hurlburt, 2-ton... eee 3,300 
5 
' 


Old Price New Price 


$620 $H5t 
Huriburt, 314e-ton... 3,500 3,850 


Hurlburt, 5-ton.. 
Hurlburt, 7-ton... 


1 or 
,ooV 


coows OUD DUO 


) 
° 1,750 


Apperson 6-17, 2-Pas..... 1,850 
Apperson 6-17, 5-Pas....... 1,690 1,790 
Apperson 6-17, 7-Pas....... 1,750 1,850 
Chandler, Sedan............ 1,995 2,095 
PANE, S-PAB...ccccccces 1,900 1,950 
Franklin, Limou............ 3,000 3,100 
reer 1,250 1,295 
Se ee 1,450 1,49: 
Peerless, 2-Pas............. 2,090 2,250 
Premier, Sedan............. 2,900 2,975 
Wee Bs. Bel OBadcccccvecvess 1,115 1,185 
VOMO Sey OOP OM. ccc cccceseces 1,135 1,185 
Veme 2a, (FOS... 606 1,135 1,850 
Velie 27, 7-Pas........ 1,600 1,650 
Stephens, B-PRS.....ccccccccs BEBO 1,225 
Stephens, 6-Pas........«... 1,160 1,225 
Marion Handley 6-40, 2-Pas. 1,275 1,350 
Marion Handley 6-40, 7-Pas. 1,27 1,350 
Marion Handley 6-60, 2-Pas. 1,57 1,650 
Marion Handley 6-60, 7-Pas. 1,575 1,650 
Marmon, Ge@GGQM.....s.cece. 4,100 4,250 
Marmon, LAMOU. 6.60 ccccves 4,550 4,550 

and 5,500 
Le 3 eee 785 835 
Se ere 785 835 
Se, “SIs 66: nee wecreiweeie 950 1,265 
SO SINS o.oo. stm eremsiee 1,185 1,265 
DeGes. Det. TOP. .cisccvce < 950 1,000 


Westcott Prices Higher May 1 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, April 6—The West- 
cott Motor Car Co. will advance its price 
May 1. The four-passenger touring car 
will be increased from $1,590 to $1,790 
and will be equipped with 35 by 4% tires 
instead of 34 by 4 as at present. The 
seven-passenger touring car, now $1,690, 
will be increased to $1,790. The Spring- 
field five-passenger touring Sedan will be 
increased from $2,090 to $2,290, and will 
include 35 by 4%-in. tires instead of 34 
by 4, as at present. The seven-passen- 
ger Springfield touring Sedan will be in- 
creased from $2,190 to $2,290. 


National Tube Increases Pipe Prices 

PiTTspuRGH, Pa., April 6—The Na- 
tional Tube Co. has increased its prices 
on all pipe $10 a ton. Wrought iron 
pipe makers announce an increase of $12 
to $14. 
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English Car Sales 
at Standstill 


Government Restrictions on 
Use of Gasoline and 
Car Repairing 


New York, April 11—Visitors from 
England at present in this country are 
authority for the statement that automo- 
bile sales in England are practically 
at a standstill at the present time, due 
to government restrictions concerning the 
use of gasoline and also with regard to 
repairing machines. 

At present there is no hope of pur- 
chasing touring cars if you live in Eng- 
land. The importation of cars has been 
prohibited for over a year and since the 
supply on hand at that time has been 
exhausted there is little chance of pur- 
chasing. Gasoline is obtainable only 
under license. These licenses expired 
April 1 so that since then the car owner 
cannot secure gasoline unless he can 
show that the work in which the car is 
employed is of national importance. 
There are very few new cars in the 
country but these cannot be sold except 
after a special permit has been granted 
in each individual case. These permits 
are only granted after the authorities 
have made quite sure that the intending 
purchaser really needs a car for im- 
portant work. There is a large handi- 
cap with regard to repairs owing to a 
shortage of labor and a permit has to 
be obtained in order to have repairs 
made and it is necessary to show that 
the use of the car is of national impor 
tance before permission to get repairing 
done is granted. 

Notwithstanding this, the authorities 
are as considerate as ever with regard 
to the general use of automobiles and 
things are not so bad in the country as 
many American daily papers would lead 
you to infer. 


Bellefontaine and Economy Consolidate 


BELLEFONTAINE, OHIO, April 9—The 
3ellefontaine Automobile Co., this city, 
and the Economy Motor Co., Tiffin, Ohio, 
have consolidated. A. J. Miller of this 
city is president and Fred C. Spitle is 
treasurer. For the present the manufac- 
ture of cars will be conducted in the 
Tiffin factory, but the plant will be moved 
to Bellefontaine as soon as_ possible, 
where new buildings are to be erected 
on land adjoining the present structure. 


Botterill Takes on Doble 


DENVER, CoL., April 8—Tom Botterill 
has secured the distributing agency for 
the Doble for Colorado, Wyoming, Utah 
and Idaho. Botterill also handles the 
Pierce-Arrow and Hudson for four states 
and the Dodge for this city and vicinity. 


Majority of Tire Prices Higher 


New York, April 6—Further price 
increases among the tire companies are 
reported this week, the remaining com- 
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panies revising their listings about 10 
per cent as did those companies the pre- 
vious week. Empire is 10 per cent 
higher through its whole list; Globe is 5 
to 10 per cent higher; Lee is higher; and 
Miller has gone up 10 to 12 per cent. 


Minor Changes Made in Cars 


NEw York, April 6—Several changes 
have been made lately by the automobile 
makers in their equipment and construc- 
tion. For instance, the Empire company 
is now using a dry-plate clutch instead 
of a cone; Harroun has installed the 
Stromberg carbureter instead of its 
special one; Jeffery has added the Delco 
on its six; the Willys-Knight 88-8 is now 
equipped with Remy ignition and a Zenith 
carbureter; the Stephens company has 
added the Delco ignition and starting 
and the Stromberg carbureter; Dodge 
cars now have Kelsey rims; and the 
White is using Bosch ignition. 


Motor Products Gain 50 Per Cent 


Detroit, April 10—The Motor Prod- 
ucts Corp. sales for the first 2 months 
of 1917 totaled $1,517,000, an increase 
of 50 per cent over a year ago. Balance 
sheet of Feb. 28 shows an excess of cur- 
rent assets over current liabilities of 
$4,996,714, and a book value for the 80,- 
000 shares of $47.58 a share. The plant 
now employs 2000 men and on March 1 
had unfilled orders of $6,000,000. 


Gray & Davis, Inc., Have Record Month 

30STON, April 9—Gray & Davis, Inc., 
have broken all previous records during 
the past month in the production of 
starting and lighting systems at the 
Cambridge, Mass., factory, which is work- 
ing day and night. The lamp factory at 
Amesbury, Mass., also reports the biggest 
month in the history of the company. 

$1,875,442 Fisk Surplus 

30STON, April 9—The Fisk Rubber Co. 
has filed a balance sheet with the Massa- 
chusetts Corporation Commission as of 
Dec. 31, 1916, which shows: Cash and 
debts receivable $5,741,219; surplus of 
$1,875,442; reserve $1,146,768; and assets 
and liabilities, $27,796,753. 


Studebaker 1917 Sales Show Gain 


DETROIT, April 10—Automobile sales 
of the Studebaker Corp. for the first 
quarter of 1917 amounted to 17,212 cars 
against 15,580 for the same period of 
1916, and 9407 in 1915. 


Paige Has $2,755,000 March Business 


Detroit, April 6—The Paige-Detroit 
Motor Car Co. transacted business in 
March totalling $2,755,000. This is the 
largest March record in the company’s 
history. 


Ross to Protect Stock 


Detroit, April 5—J. M. Ross, of this 
city, has served notice on the Michigan 
Securities Commission to protect his in- 
terest in the Mileometer before the issu- 
ance of any stock by the recently organ- 
ized National Mileometer Co. 
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Electric Makers To 
Meet 


Definite Co-operation Schedule 
Planned—Tentative Pro- 
gram Ready 


New York, April 9—A conference of 
manufacturers of electric passenger and 
commercial vehicles, electric industrial 
trucks, batteries, tires and accessories 
will be held April 19 at 1:30 p. m. at the 
headquarters of the National Electric 
Light Assn., in the Engineering Socie- 
ties’ Building. This meeting is called for 
the purpose of working out a plan of 
definite co-operation between manufactur- 
ers and central stations with a view to 
promoting a more general use of electric 
vehicles. Tentative program includes the 
following features: 


1—Analysis of the present electric vehicle 


situation and the purposes of this Conference 
by Chairman F. S. Mansfield. 

2—-A paper by C. D. Fairgreave, Anderson 
Electric Car Co., on Advertising and Pub- 


licity. 
3—A paper on getting local distribution, 
by P. D. Wagoner, General Vehicle Co. 
4—The charging problem in vehicle selling, 
by C. A. Street, Walker Vehicle Co. 


5—The Electric Industrial Truck, author 
not yet determined. 

6—Paper by E. P. Chalfant, Anderson 
Electric Car Co., on Co-operation. 


Detroit S. A. E. Changes Session Dates 


DETROIT, April 6—The Detroit section 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers 
has changed its regular professional 
session from April 13 to April 16, at 8 
p.m., when M. Y. Akimoff will discuss 
spring suspension. The change was 
made because of the conflicting meeting 
of the Aero Club on April 13. 

The aeronautic meeting will hear a 
paper by E. W. Wardrop, entitled Two 
Years of Aircraft in the Great War. 
This will be illustrated by views of air- 
craft under war conditions. 

The meeting will be fostered by the De- 
troit section of the S. A. E. and S. A. E. 
men will speak on the need of an aero 
club in Detroit. 


1500 S. A. E. Members Classified 


NEw York, April 9—Over 1500 mem- 
bers of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers have replied to the questionaire 
mailed March 30 requesting information 
necessary for the classification of mem- 
bers to insure maximum efficiency in co- 
operation with the United States Gov- 
ernment. 


150 More New S. A. E. Members 


NEW York, April 9—Over 150 appli- 
cations for membership have been re- 
ceived at the Headquarters of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers since March 14. 
There are now nearly 100 applications 
ready for consideration at the next meet- 
ing of the Council which is scheduled 
for April 16 and 17 at the Hotel Con- 
gress, Chicago. 

Applications for membership are com- 
ing in steadily at both the Detroit office 
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of the membership committee and the 
New York headquarters of the society, 
indicating that the S. A. E. campaign for 
2500 new members is getting well under 
way. 


Varnish Patent Controversy Settled 


NEw York, April 9—An agreement be- 
tween the Standard Varnish Works, this 
city, and the Wenborne-Karpen Dryer 
Co., Chicago, has settled their contro- 
versy involving patents on varnish dry- 
ing apparatus and processes. The Stand- 
ard Varnish Works will settle for drying 
rooms heretofore installed by it and its 
subsidiary companies and to be made or 
authorized by it in the future. Similar 
settlements have previously been made 
by other manufacturers. 


Pension Plan for U. S. Rubber 
Employees 


New York, April 7—The United 
States Rubber Co. has started its new 
pension plan, which affects male em- 
ployees who have reached the age of 65 
years and female workers of 60 years 
whose employment covers a period of 20 
years. The Pension Committee may also 
retire at its discretion employees who 
have become disabled, provided they have 
been on the payroll for 15 years. The 
annual pension is to equal 1 per cent 
of the average yearly wage for 10 years 
prior to retirement multiplied by the 
number of years of employment. Pen- 
sions are not to exceed $5,000 a year, 
however, or run below $240 a year. 

Employees absent on military service 
for the country will not have such ab- 
sence deducted from the computation of 
their years of service nor constitute a 
break in the continuity of employment 
for purposes of the pension benefits. 


$371,560 Increase in N. J. Registrations 


TRENTON, N. J., April 5—The receipts 
of the State Motor Vehicle Dept. for the 
first 3 months of 1917 exceed those of 
the similar period of 1916 by $371,560. 
Last year the total for January, Febru- 
ary and March was $795,112. This year 
the figures have mounted to $1,156,682. 

Examinations for drivers’ licenses were 
taken by 6584 so far this year, as against 
5107 in the first 3 months of 1916. 

A new source of revenue has been the 
charge of 50 cents for learners’ permits. 
Just 12,017 persons have started to learn 
to drive since Jan. 1. 


Cruise for Packard Dealers 


Detroit, April 9—The Packard com- 
pany is planning a cruise, June 18 to 
21, from this city to Picture Rocks in 
Lake Superior, which will include dealers 
and master salesmen, of both the truck 
and passenger car divisions. The steam- 
ship Noronic has been chartered. The 
cruise is planned as a factor in Pack- 
ard’s organization-building efforts. Busi- 
ness sessions will be held every morning, 
afternoon and evening. Addresses on 
engineering, manufacturing and dis- 





tribution will be made. 
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Factory Developments 


Detroit, April 12—Informal opening 
of the Harroun Motors Corp. new plant 
at Wayne took place yesterday. 

Every automobile manufacturer in 
Detroit was represented at the opening 
and there were a number of engineers and 
delegations from Toledo and Cleveland. 
Mayor Marx of Detroit and a number of 
Detroit bankers were also present. 

The formal opening is scheduled for 
Sunday, April 15. 

New York, April 9—The Gryphon 
Rubber & Tire Corp. has started active 
manufacturing in its new plant at 192 
Street and Bailey Avenue. The plant 
is fully equipped with the latest tire and 
tube making machinery and has a daily 
capacity of 400 tires and 500 tubes. The 
company is fully supplied with materials 
for the manufacture of a high-grade 
tire, guaranteed for 6000 miles. The 
Gryphon concern has a three-story, 60 
by 150-ft. plant. 

The officers are as follows: J. W. 
Jones, president; P. S. Jones, vice-presi- 
dent; S. A. E. Cunningham, treasurer; 
J. C. Straussman, secretary; and A. A. 
Gordon, general manager. Mr. Gordon 
was formerly with the Ajax company. 
He was also vice-president and general 
manager of the Gordon Rubber Co., 
Canton, Ohio, also general manager of 
the Newcastle Rubber Co., Newcastle, Pa. 


Decatur, ILL., April 6—The Pan- 
American Motor Co., recently organized 
in Indianapolis, Ind., will remove its 
headquarters to this city and a suite of 
offices has been rented. The capital stock 
has been fixed at $1,000,000, half of 
which, it is claimed by the officers, has 
been subscribed. Plans are now being 
drawn for buildings in which the cars 
san be constructed and various parts as- 
sembled and stored. The first unit will 
cost $50,000; a building 100 ft. wide 
and 250 ft. long is to be erected. The 
other units will be constructed along the 
same lines. C. V. Morse is vice-president 
and general manager of the Pan-Amer- 
ican company, and was formerly with 
the companies handling the Locomnobile, 
Metzger and Inter-State cars. The Pan- 
American company will put out four 
styles, a five-passenger, six-cylinder, 40 
hp. touring car; a four-passenger coupe; 
a roadster, and a speedster. Prices will 
be about $1,250. W. <A. Phares, a banker 
of Decatur for 12 years, is treasurer; 
William Hullin, former vice-president of 
the Ross-Sellinger Co., Sheboygan, Wis., 
is secretary; A. Duplissis, Chicago, is 
assistant secretary, and A. B. Hyatt, 
Chicago, will be sales manager. Next 
year the company proposes to manufac- 
ture its own motors here. 


TRENTON, N. J., April 10—Fourteen 
persons were injured to-day in an ex- 
plosion at the plant of the DeLion Tire 
& Rubber Co. The building was dam- 
aged considerably. The explosion is be- 


lieved to have been caused by the im- 
proper mixing of chemicals or acids used 
in the manufacture of the company’s 
output. 


DALLAS, TEXAS, April 6—The South- 
western Tire & Rubber Mfg. Co. will 
establish a plant here to cost $80,000. 
The company is capitalized at $250,000, 
and the officers of the company are as 
follows: R. L. Cameron, president; W. 
W. Taxis and L. G. Murray, vice-presi- 
dents; W. E. Suttles, secretary, and J. 
G. Gillespie, treasurer. 

The plant is to contain 30,000 sq. ft. 
The company, it is stated, can manu- 
facture tires and tubes at a saving of 
$106 per day for tires and $90 per day 
for tubes, over the cost of shipping the 
finished product. Fuel is cheap here, 
there is little freight and cotton fabrics 
are nearby. 


DETROIT, April 7—The Spranger Wire 
Wheel Co. will start manufacturing in its 
new plant within 30 days, and will ex- 
pect to be working there in full force 
by June 15. The new plant is located 
at Parkinson and Clayton Avenues, and 
will cover approximately 1% acres. 

CLEVELAND, April 6—The G. Mitchell 
& Son Co., Cedar and East Sixty-fifth 
Streets, has purchased a site and plans to 
build a plant to manufacture automobile 
sheet metal parts. It will cost about 
$250,000. 


HARTFORD, CONN., April 9—The Hart- 
ford Auto Parts Co., maker of the uni- 
versal joints and cone clutches, has taken 
space in the N. Y., N. H., & H. R. R. 
building. This will give it about 125,000 
sq. ft. of space. 

BRISTOL, CONN., April 5—The New 
Departure News is the name of the 
weekly house organ published by the 
New Departure Mfg. Co. and sold to its 
employees exclusively. The initial issue 
made its appearance March 31. 

Detroit, April 9—The J. W. Murray 
Co. will have a plant in Cleveland. A 
factory of 100,000 sq. ft. of floorspace is 
to be provided and a new Ohio company 
will be incorporated with a capital of 
$500,000. The company manufactures 
sheet metal parts for automobiles. 

The Detroit plant and the Cleveland 
plant will work in close harmony but 
will be financially separate. 

ATLANTA, GA., April 6—The Hanson 
Motor Co. will start production here in 
May. Work has commenced on the 
plant, which is expected to be finished in 
30 days. The total cost of the plant will 
be $50,000, exclusive of equipment. The 
capacity is approximately 100 cars a 
day. The company will produce a six 
selling around $1,000. 


FLINT, MicH., April 5—The Champion 
Ignition Co. has completed arrangements 
to turn out 80,000 spark plugs daily and 
buildings are being erected to increase 
this capacity in the near future. 


CoLuMBus, April 6—The Jaeger Ma- 
chine Co. has purchased the plant 
formerly operated by the Midgley Tire 
Co., and lately owned by the United 
States Rubber Co. 

WAUKESHA, WIs., April 7—The Wau- 
kesha Motor Co., is installing a complete 
automatic sprinkler system of fire pro- 
tection throughout its plant. The cost of 
the improvement is in excess of $20,000. 

Detroit, April 9—E. T. Ross of the 
Ross Engineering Co. is connected with 
a large concern which will soon manu- 
facture a truck to sell for less than $500. 
The company has purchased the Knox 
plant at Springfield, Mass., and Mr. Ross 
has asked for bids for parts and ma- 
terials for 50,000 trucks. The truck will 
have a floating axle, muftiple disk clutch 
and other features unusual in a truck at 
that price. 





Gorey Buys Chalmers 40 Parts 
NEw YorK, April 10—J. C. Gorey & 
Co., which carries in stock parts to fit 
over forty makes of cars, has purchased 


the remaining Chalmers forty motor 
parts from the American and British 
Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. This, to- 


gether with the Herreshoff, gives the 
Gorey concern control over all motors 
and parts manufactured by the American 
and British company. 


Mott Moving to Jackson 


JACKSON, MicuH., April 7—Within 60 
days the Mott Wheel 


Works, now in 
Utica, N. Y., will be in operation at 
Jackson, Mich. This will bring the 


Perlman part of the Mott Wheel Works 
to Jackson also, and that will be added 
to the Perlman Rim Co. plant in that 
city. The balance of the $80,000 needed 
to bring the Mott plant to Jackson was 
raised early this month. It is reported 
that arrangements have been practically 
completed through the courtesy of the 
Briscoe Motor Corp., by which that com- 
pany will surrender the former Ames- 
Dean plant on Wildwood Avenue to the 
new corporation. 


NEw York, April 9—The Allen Auto 
Specialty Co., maker of the Allen tire 
case, will move May 1 to 16-24 West 
Sixty-first Street. 


Detroit, April 11—The Findlay Steel 
Castings Co., Findlay, Ohio, has pur- 
chased the former home of the Grant 
Motor Co. for the manufacture of auto- 
mobile castings. The company is capital- 
ized at $200,000. E. J. Edwards is presi- 
dent, E. G. Pelton is secretary; and Dr. 
C. H. Gage is chemist. 
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News of Men in the Industry 


CuHicaGco, April 6—R. T. Gray has 
joined the Shuman Advertising Co. He 
was formerly advertising manager of 
the Haynes Automobile Co. 

NEw York, April 7—C. P. Brewster 
has been appointed special factory rep- 
resentative of the Edward A. Cassidy 
Co. He was formerly in Philadelphia. 
His new duties will take him through 
the Detroit factory territory, where he 
will have his headquarters. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 9—Norman 
Bell has joined the Norma Co. of America 
as sales engineer. He occupied a similar 
position with the automobile division of 
the Lunkenheimer Co. 


DETROIT, April 10—Robert A. Adams, 


purchasing agent of the Continental 
Motors Corp., has resigned to return 
east. 


MASSILLON, OHI0O.—April 6—J. ~M. 
Schlendorf has been appointed director 
of sales of the Central Steel Co. Mr. 
Schlendorf was associated with the U. S. 
Steel Corp. for 14 years. For the last 
2 years he has been with the Willys- 
Overland Co., directly in charge of its 
purchases of special steels and all metals. 





NEW YorK, April 6—S. Uswald has 
joined the P. J. Durham Co. as assistant 
to sales manager, H. B. Shontz. He was 
for 9 years with the Bosch Magneto Co. 
in the service sales and advertising de- 
partments. 

GRAND HAVEN, MICH., April 10—R. A. 
Fisher has been appointed production 
manager of the Curtiss Aeroplane fac- 
tory at Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Fisher was 
formerly superintendent of the Conti- 
nental Foundry & Machine Co. of Fort 
Madison. 


LOWELL, MAss., April 11—L. N. Lau- 
pret has been appointed sales manager 
of the Heinze Electric Co. Mr. Laupret 
has been with the Heinze Electric Co. 
for 12 years. He fills the vacancy left 
open by the death of P. J. Legary. 


BuFFALO, April 6—Wm. H. Miller, 
formerly with the Acheson Graphite Co., 
has become associated with the Flexible 
Armored Hose Co., maker of flexible 
metal tubing. He will cover the East 
and Middle West. 


SouTtH BEND, INp., April 7—C. S. 
Connor has been appointed manager of 
the Omaha branch of the Studebaker 
Corp. He was manager of the Chicago 
branch. J. K. Leander, salesman of the 
Chicago branch, has taken Mr. Connor’s 
place as assistant manager. 

R. D. Maxwell, who has been man- 
ager of the Los Angeles branch, has 
taken over the territory in and around 
Birmingham, Ala., and in the future will 


be the Studebaker dealer in that terri- 
tory. 

F. N. Morgan, formerly wholesale 
salesman and special commercial car 
representative, has been appointed to 
the position of assistant manager of the 
St. Louis branch. He succeeds Mr. 
Schmidt, who is now the Studebaker 
dealer in Memphis, Tenn. 

Benjamin Hanger is now the Stude- 
baker dealer in New Haven, Conn. Mr. 
Hanger left the position of assistant 
manager of the Boston branch to take 
over this territory. R. J. Miller, who 
takes his place as assistant manager of 
the Boston branch, had been manager of 
the E. R. Benson Motor Car Co., of 
Portland, Me. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., April 7 — Alfred 
Reeke, who recently resigned as general 
sales manager of the Nash Motors Co., 
Kenosha, Wis., will re-engage in auto- 
mobile distribution in Milwaukee at once. 
Mr. Reeke, who was identified with the 
sale of Rambler and Jeffery cars in Mil- 
waukee, for many years prior to joining 
the factory organization, has formed the 
Alfred Reeke Co. to act as distributor of 
Jeffery trucks in Wisconsin and Upper 
Michigan, and as Milwaukee county 
dealer in the Jeffery passenger car, which 
is distributed in the middle and north- 
western territory by the Nash Sales Co. 


FLINT, Micu., April 11—W. H. Chaffe 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
Chevrolet Motor Co., succeeding F. W. 
King. He was formerly superintendent 
of the Chevrolet Tarrytown plant. 


Boston, April 7—John T. Clinton, 
manager of the Buffalo branch of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, has 
been sent to Boston to manage the branch 
there succeeding D. C. Swander, who has 
gone to join the Motor Parts Co. Mr. 
Clinton was temporary manager of the 
Boston branch for some months follow- 
ing the retirement of Thomas J. Glenn, 
a year ago. 


Bennet, of Nash Company, Dead 


KENOSHA, WIs., April 6—O. G. Ben- 
net, who was vice-president of the Gen- 
eral Motors Export Co. and later re- 
signed to join the Nash Motor Car Co., 


is dead. Mr. Bennet died of pneumonia. 
E. A. Gilmore Dead 
Boston, Mass., April 8 — Funeral 


services for Ernest A. Gilmore, who died 
at New York last Thursday, were held 
to-day at the chapel in Newton cemetery 
at 3 o’clock. There were delegations 
present from the Boston Automobile Deal- 
ers’ Assn., the Bay State A. A., and the 
Massachusetts State A. A. Mr. Gilmore 
had been president of the Bay State 
A. A., and a director of the Boston Auto- 
mobile Dealers’ Assn. when he was lo- 
cated here. 


He was one of the pioneer dealers in 
Boston, being manager of the Jeffery 
branch when the company built the two- 
cylinder Ramblers. Later he went to 
New York for the White Co., then re- 
turned to Boston to handle the Chalmers 
with C. E. Whitten. When the Chal- 
mers company established a branch, Mr. 
Gilmore took on the Lewis and the 
Allen. He gave those up to accept a 
place in New York with the Mitchell 
agency, where he was employed up to his 
death. 

Mr. Gilmore was a competitor in the 
first Glidden tour, and his Rambler car 
was the first machine to check in at 
Yonkers, N. Y., on the completion of the 
run in 1905. 


Green Sails for France 


New York, April 9—George Allen 
Green, chief engineer and. superintend- 
ent of the Fifth Avenue Coach Co., which 
operates upward of 200 motor buses on 
the streets of New York, has sailed for 
France to take the captaincy of a corps 
of armored tanks on the Somme front. 
Mr. Green was offered the position of 
captain by the British government, the 
appointment undoubtedly coming because 
of his thorough knowledge of Knight 
sleeve-valve motors which are used in the 
British tanks. As engineer of the Fifth 
Avenue Coach Co. Mr. Green has had a 
wide experience with this type of motor, 
his company having purchased 250 Mo- 
line-Knight motors for use in Fifth Ave- 
nue buses. Previous to assuming his 
present position with the Fifth Avenue 
company Mr. Green was superintendent 
of the London General Omnibus Co., 
which operated buses on the streets of 
London. For 19 years he has been act- 
ing in various engineering capacities in 
connection with transportation matters, 
and of these 14 years have had to do 
with matters of design, construction and 
operation of gas-propelled vehicles. Since 
coming with the Fifth Avenue Coach Co. 
Mr. Green has reduced the cost per mile 
of operation more than 100 per cent. 
One of his recent activities was that of 
developing a complete snow removal sys- 
tem for the Fifth Avenue Coach Co., by 
means of which it removed snow from 
over 30 miles of New York streets on 
which the buses operate without inter- 
fering with their regular schedule. 


DETROIT, April 7—H. P. McQuiston 
has become manager of the newly created 
used car division of the Chalmers Motor 
Co. sales department. He will give sell- 
ing and advertising assistance to Chal- 
mers dealers, insofar as the used car 
end is concerned. 


Boston, April 7—Robert Ritchie, ad- 
vertising manager for the C. S. Henshaw 
Co., at Boston, Mass., Dodge Brothers 
dealers, has joined the Alvan T. Fuller 
Co. there to handle the Packard adver- 
tising. 
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KENOSHA, Wis., April 11—E. G. 
Soward has joined the Smith Motor 
Truck Corp. He was formerly pas- 


senger car sales manager of the Nash 
Motors Co. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 11—F. B. 
Massey, transportation engineer of the 
United States Motor Truck Co., and 
formerly a member of the United States 
Navy, has been recalled to navy duty. 

DETROIT, April 11—W. H. Kirkpatrick, 
vice-president of the Wallace C. Hood 
Service Bureau, has enlisted in the 
quartermaster department of the United 
States Army. 

GRAND Rapips, MICcH., April 11—H. C. 
Maise has become factory manager for 
the Hayes Crona Co. Mr. Maise recently 
resigned as chief engineer of the Spring- 
field Body Corp. 

FLINT, MICcH., April 11—The employees 
of the Weston-Mott Co. are organizing 
a guard for the protection of the local 
industries. 


Book Heads DePalma Mfg. Co. 


Detroit, April 11—Frank Book, presi- 
dent; Herbert Book, vice-president, and 
C. W. Tooles, secretary and treasurer, 
are the officers of the DePalma Mfg. Co., 
which has taken over the Mercedes car 
and is rebuilding it. DePalma has dis- 
posed of all his stock in the company 
and is acting in an advisory capacity 
only. 


Rost Is Duesenberg Sales Manager 


NEw YorK, April 7—In the article on 
Duesenberg Motors refinancing in THE 
AUTOMOBILE for March 29 a typo- 
graphical error made the name of N. G. 
Rost, general sales manager of the 
company appear as N. G. Rose. 


Wagner-Hoyt Gets Volta 


NEW York, April 7—Believing that 
there is a demand for an exceptionally 
robust magneto for use on tractors, and 
possibly on trucks, the Wagner-Hoyt 
Mfg. Co., New York, have acquired all 
the manufacturing rights, etc., in con- 
nection with th: Volta magneto and are 
now producing small quantity. Elec- 
trically, the Volta is a conventional high- 
tension magneto, but it is designed so 
that it is inherently waterproof. 


Daily Market Reports 
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Low Priced Steel 
for U.S. 


Government Will Need 1,000,- 
000 Tons for Military 
Purposes 


Detroit, April 9—The question of 
chief importance in the steel industry 
now is centered in the needs of the 
United States Government and private 
manufacturers who will exact govern- 
ment contracts for military purposes. 
It is estimated that fully 1,000,000 tons 
of steel will be required for these needs 
and will be purchased in the near future, 
and it has been reported that large steel 
makers have already given notice that 
following July 1 all steel manufactured 
will be for government purposes. 

The Navy Department is expected to 
purchase 500,000 tons of steel. In the 
last few days bids have been taken on 
guns and large contracts are soon to be 
awarded. Guns are already being manu- 


factured for submarine chaser equip- 
ments. 
The steel companies have arranged 


with the Secretary of the Navy to pro- 
vide structural steel for building gov- 
ernment boats at 2.9 cents a lb. for 
plates and 2.5 cents a lb. for shapes for 
shipment this year. This is a reduction 
of more than $50 a net ton on the aver- 
age from prices quoted recently—which 
makes a saving of $18,000,000 to $20,- 
000,000 to the government on its present 
contracts for 300,000 tons. It is expected 
that the changed attitude of the United 
States Government will allow steel mills 
to accept, and in many instances give 
preference to, large steel orders from 
the European Allied governments. While 
the extent of foreign requirements are 
not definitely known, 1,000,000 tons of 
steel for export orders have been held in 
abeyance. 


Railroads Buying Less 


Railroad equipment buying has fallen 
off sharply. The principal orders taken 
include 2000 cars for Philadelphia & 
Reading and fifty locomotives for the 
Chicago & Northwestern railways. The 
New York Central and Pennsylvania 
roads have placed bridge orders calling 
for 1800 tons of steel shapes and fabri- 
cating shops have submitted bids on 


for the Past Week 


Week’s 

Material Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Mon. Changes 
I I arab baw de iwRe see ee beeeads .60 .60 .60 .60 -60 60 ay 
Antimony, Ib. ...... 35 35 354% 354 35% 354% - 00Y% 
Bessemer Steel, ton 75.00 75.00 75.00 75.00 75.00 75.00 es 
nt a Sr 134 34 34 134 co eo ae 
SE rr ee eee .34 .34 .34 .34 33% 33% — .00! 
ee i ee 14.68 14.75 15.00 15.00 15.25 15.25 + .57 
Fish Oil, Menhaden, Brown, gal............ 74 74 75 75 ef. 75 + .01 
CGE, FAM, Giles 6 ecctes cans , ° , .24 .24 24 .24 .24 .24 os 
eT ee Perr rr sere ; vie Se 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.65 05 
nS s » “Saas - oe wena Se 9.50 9.50 9.50 9.50 9.50 - 
Reeser Gil, Gl. ccceccveses marae weataie as 1.06 1.06 1.06 1.06 1.06 1.09 + .03 
Open-Hearth Steel, ton.......... Serre 75.00 75.00 75.00 75.00 75.00 a 
Petroleum, bbl., Kan., crude....... 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Petroleum, bbl., Pa., crude......... a 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
a Es eS ee ae ere er eee 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.15 1.15 05 
Rubber, Fine Up-River, Para, lb.......... .76 76 .76 .76 .76 76 
Rubber, First Latex, Crepe, lb......... 83 .83 81! 81% .81Y% 81! 
Sulphuric Acid, 60 Baume........... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
, 2 Re Sela are 54.50 54.75 54.75 54.75 54.75 54.75 + .25 
SE , COS i Vevéetdesavecee eens 06! 06% 06% 06% 06% 06% 
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40,000 tons of steel, including 13,000 tons 
for the Philadelphia subway, 3000 tons 
for shops at a navy yard, 4200 tons for 
piers and pier sheds in Canada, and 3000 
tons for crane runways for a ship build- 
ing plant. 


Prices Still Advancing 


Prices of steel and iron are still ad- 
vancing, the most notable rise being $10 
to $12 a ton on wrought pipe, $2.00 on 
cast iron pipe and $1.00 to $3.00 a ton on 
pig iron. Steel corporations interests 
have established prices of sheets and tin 
plate during the second half of the year, 
but independent manufacturers may es- 
tablish a higher price on tin plate of $8 
a box. Sales of pig iron are smaller but 
new inquiries cover 300,000 tons. 


Materials Price Tendency Upward 

DETROIT, April 10—The present tend- 
ency of the market for practically all 
supplies seems to be upward with an un- 
certainty as to the limit the increase may 
attain. All producers and buyers are 
awaiting the action of the government 
and it is doubtful if there will be any 
marked change in prices, unless it be a 
slight rise, until after the United States 
places its orders. Most quarters look 
upon the war as a stimulus toward an 
increase. 


Bridgeport Brass Buys Standard 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., April 11—The 
Bridgeport Brass Co. has bought the 
Standard Brass & Copper Tube Co. of 
New London. The Standard factory, 
which has been doubled in size since 
its erection 8 years ago, will be still 
further enlarged, and operated as a 
branch of the Bridgeport works. 


Copper Output Increases 


CALUMET, MICH., April 9—The north- 
ern Michigan copper region set a new 
record for March in the amount of cop- 
per bearing rock mined and hauled and 
the amount of copper manufactured. 
Many producing companies are expand- 
ing and installing additional drilling 
equipment which will mean bigger ton- 
nage of rock and erecting auxiliary 
plants to create more milling room. It 
is certain the 1917 production of copper 
will exceed that of 1916. 


Dividends Declared 


United States Rubber Co., quarterly of 
2 per cent on first preferred to stock of 
record, April 16, payable April 30. 

Willys-Overland Co., quarterly of 75 
cents a share on common, payable May 1 
to stock of record April 18. 

Nash Motors Co., quarterly of $1.75 
on preferred, payable April 30 to stock 
of record April 17. 


75 
fe 


Marathon Increases Dividend Rate 


CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO, April 10— 
The Marathon Tire & Rubber Co. has in- 
creased its dividend rate from a 6 to a 7 
per cent basis, payable 1% per cent 
quarterly. The company has received 
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orders increased 75 per .cent since the 
first of the year over the corresponding 
period of last year. 


No Studebaker Dividend Changes 


SoutH BENpD, INbD., April 5—The 
Studebaker Corp. is contemplating no 
change in the dividend policy of the cor- 
poration. The automobile sales for the 
first quarter of the year were record 
breaking, amounting to 17,212 cars 
against 15,580 in the same period last 
year and 9407 in 1915. Its profits from 
the sale of repair parts on 300,000 cars 
now in use amount at present, to $2,000,- 
000 per annum, or two and one-half times 
the preferred dividend requirements. 

Capital Changes 

New York, April 6—The B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Co. has filed a certificate 
with the Secretary of State announcing 
a reduction of capital from $87,300,000 
to $86,400,000. 


Ionia, MicuH., April 5—The Hayes- 
lonia Co. capital increase from $152,500 
to $757,500 has been passed by the Secre- 
tary of State. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, April 10—The Stand- 


ard Tire & Rubber Co., Willoughby, 
Ohio, has increased its capital from 


$400,000 to $750,000. 


ToLepo, April 11—The Ohio Electric 
Car Co. production has been increased 65 
per cent in the first quarter this year. 

CLYDE, OHI0, April 11—The Krebs 
Commercial Car Co. has increased its 
capital from $100,000 to $500,000. East- 
ern capital is interested. The same 
officers are retained. 
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Motor Issues Are 
Weak 


General Decline Throughout 
List—Little Buying—Outside 
Pressure Heavy 


NEw York, April 11—Motor stocks 
last week were subjected to considerable 
pressure, Chevrolet declining 12 points, 
General Motors common 7 points, Max- 
well common 4 points, and United 
Motors, 3 points. War economics is tak- 
ing on many unusual phases in Wall 
Street lately, most of which have not yet 
received any support in actual develop- 
ments. For instance a rumor was passed 
around the commission houses last week 
that the Government would try to limit 
future production of passenger cars in 
order to conserve supplies of steel. 
Though there was no foundation for this, 
motor issues dropped a little and later 
recovered their losses. 

There were few gains last week. Fisk 
common and first preferred rose 3 and 2 
points respectively; Miller common went 
up 5 points; Goodrich preferred rose 1 
point; and U. S. Rubber preferred up 
% point. Paige-Detroit rose 14% points, 
while Reo rose %4 point. 

Tire issues were a little stronger this 
week on account of the recent rise in 
prices and also on another which is pend- 
ing for the near future. 


Tulsa Offers Stock to Public 


TULSA, OKLA., April 
Automobile Corp. is offering its stock to 
the public. The company is incorporated 
for $2,000,000; shares have a par value 
of $10 each, fully paid and non-assess- 
able. Members of the company include 
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T. J. Hartman, vice-president Pro- 
ducers State Bank of Tulsa, president; 
J. O. Mitchell, vice-president Central 
National Bank of Tulsa, vice-president; 
M. E. Carr, vice-president Tulsa Cham- 
ber of Commerce, treasurer; G. C. Steb- 
bins, president Tulsa Traction Co., di- 
rector. The company will manufacture 
an automobile to sell at $895. 


New Companies 


DESHLER, NEB., April 6—The Deshler 
Auto Spring Wheel Co. has been or- 
ganized with a capital of $100,000. The 
company will manufacture a steel spring 
automobile wheel patented by W. Nance, 
who is president of the company. Gregor 
Langs is vice-president; H. Schlamann, 
secretary-treasurer; and H. J. Strube, 
director. A site for the factory has been 
selected and a two-story brick building, 
75 by 150 ft., will be erected. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., April 6—The 
Universal Valveless Four-Cycle Motor 
Co. will change its name to the Muske- 
gon Engine Co. The company will locate 
in Muskegon and erect a factory, begin- 
ning in June. The Clark-Anderson en- 
gine will be manufactured as well as 
other types of motors. These decisions 
were reached yesterday by the board of 
directors of the company at the annual 
meeting. The board is composed of C. E. 
Johnson, H. Morton and D. Campbell, all 
of Muskegon; Dr. H. L. Schuh, J. A. 
Mohrhardt, Peter De Pagter and Joseph 
Tazelaar, all of Grand Rapids, Mr. John- 
son being president and general manager, 
and Dr. Schuh is secretary and treas- 
urer. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 10—The Ober- 
lin Motor Truck Co. has been formed in 
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this city with a capital of $1,250,000. 
Incorporators include W. M. Oberlin, J. 
C. James, H. S. Ballard, Edna Alexander 
and J. J. McKnight. 

CALUMET, MicH., April 5—The Non- 
Breakable Battery Cell Co. has been in- 
corporated for $5,000. 


Harkness Takes Sheepshead Speedway 


NEw YorK, April 9—The Sheepshead 
Bay Speedway has passed into the pos- 
session of Harry S. Harkness, its presi- 
dent and chief financial backer. At a 
special meeting to-day the stockholders 
passed upon the report of a special com- 
mittee appointed at a former meeting 
to suggest, if possible, a plan for the 
continuance of the enterprise. Mr. Hark- 
ness has purchased the $2,040,000 first 
mortgage for $1,650,000 and has paid 
$550,000 in notes bearing his endorse- 
ment. His proposition for continuance 
of the enterprise was that the preferred 
stockholders put up this amount to- 
gether with adequate working capital. 
This would practically require raising 
$750,000, which is impracticable. The 
report was accepted. 

There is little likelihood of any racing 
on the speedway this season on account 
of the present war conditions with racing 
teams being disbanded. 


G. M. Export Co. in New York 


DeTrRoIT, April 9—The General Motors 
Export Co. is moving its sales and exec- 
utive offices to New York where the or- 
der, accounting and traffic departments 
are now located. 


G. M. Truck California Factory Branch 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., April 7—The 
General Motors Truck Co. has opened a 
factory branch in San Francisco. This 
branch is in the charge of W. B. Coch- 
ran. 


Metz Represented in Rio Janeiro 


WALTHAM, Mass., April 7—The Metz 
Motor Co. has closed with Charles H. 
Hansen, at Rio Janeiro, one of the larg- 
est automobile dealers in South America 
to handle the Metz car in Brazil. An 
initial order for fifty cars was received 
this week and they will be shipped from 
New York shortly. 


U. S. Truck Agency in Cuba 
CINCINNATI, April 7—The United 
States Motor Truck Co. has appointed 
Martinez Castro & Co., distributor in 
Cuba and Isle of Pines. 


No New Barley Incorporation 


New York, April 9—In THE AUTOMO- 
BILE for March 29 reference was made 
to the Barley Motor Car Co., Halladay, 
Mich., which should have been given as 
the Barley Motor Car Co. formerly of 
Streator, Ill. It was also stated that the 
Barley Motor Car Co. had been organized 
in Kalamazoo with a capital of $200,000. 
President A. C. Barley advises that no 
new corporation has been formed. The 
Barley Motor Car Co. is still incorpo- 
rated under the laws of New York. 


THE AUTOMOBILE 


S. C. Saves $120,000 
on Gasoline 


New Specifications Call for 
16% Residue at 150 Deg. 
Shortage of Fuel 


CHARLESTOWN, S. C., April 6—Gaso- 
line specifications are to be changed by 
the adopting of a new standard effective 
June 1. The change will considerably 
lower the present very high standard, 
but still maintains a good grade. It 
should also result in an annual saving 
on prices to the consumers of about 
$120,000. 

The new specifications call for not 
more than 16 per cent residue at 150 
deg. C., with distillation and flash test 
requirements the same as heretofore, and 
fixes the dry point at not more than 
200 deg. C. Heretofore the residue was 
8.0 per cent and there was no dry point 
specification. 

Commissioner Watson, in speaking of 
the change, said: “Heretofore our re- 
quirements forced the refiners to ship 
only a high-grade light gasoline specially 
distilled for this market. Under the 
new standard all first grade straight 
run gasoline, or about the same quality 
furnished the United States Navy, will 
be admitted. 

“South Carolina now has about $20,- 
000,000 worth of motor-driven vehicles, 
including passenger cars, trucks, trac- 
tors, motorcycles, etc. The annual con- 
sumption of gasoline is about $2,700,000 
worth, there being close on to 12,000,000 
gal. consumed. In South Carolina there 
are independent jobbing companies sell- 
ing in the aggregate about 2,000,000 gal. 
a year. The situation as to short sup- 
ply had become so acute that the com- 
panies were about to be put out of busi- 
ness, as the large refineries could no 
longer take care of their own business 
and furnish them also. For these rea- 
sons it became necessary to broaden the 
source of supply.” 


Peerless Furnishes $825,625 Bond 


CLEVELAND, April 9—The Peerless Mo- 
tor Car Co. has filed a bond in the court 
of common pleas for $825,625 to stay the 
execution of a verdict. of $412,812 re- 
cently awarded Henry S. Chapman in his 
suit for war-truck commissions. The 
Peerless company has recently filed a re- 
quest for his hearing. 


Dodge-Ford Suit Postponed 


DETROIT, A;,il §€ -Hearing of the 
Dodge-Ford suit, previously set for Mon- 
day, April 9, will not begin until “as soon 
as possible after May 1.” The postpone- 
ment is the result of an informal agree- 
ment by attorneys on both sides. This 
suit was originally brought Nov. 1, 1916, 
by John F. and Horace E. Dodge when 
they complained that Henry Ford had no 
right to withhold from the stockholders 
of the Ford Motor Co. some $50,000,000 
in dividends for the purpose of reinvest- 
ing the money in duplicating the plant 
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at Highland Park and building a smelt- 
er on River Rouge to make iron by a 
new process. As the case now stands, 
Henry Ford is free to carry out his plans 
of expanding the Ford company, his 
right to build a smelter plant having 
been obtained by his furnishing a $10,- 
000,000 bond Jan. 6 to indemnify the 
Dodge brothers in case the court should 
finally grant their petition for an in- 
junction to prevent his operations. 


Dodge Brothers Lose Against Ford 


DetrRoIT, April 12—The Dodge brothers 
have lost their fight in the Michigan 
Legislature against Henry Ford over 
retention of $2,000,000 surplus for ex- 
pansion of the Ford Motor Co. The 
Dodge brothers wanted this distributed as 
dividends to stockholders. The Scott bill 
to permit corporations to increase their 
capital to $75,000,000 was reported out 
by the House Committee without the 
Dodge amendment that corporations 
wishing to increase their capital must 
first distribute one-third of the accumu- 
lated earnings among stockholders. John 
and Horace Dodge both appeared before 
the legislature and had retained many 
lobbyists to kill the measure in the House. 


Faw Buys Lennon Protector 


New York, April 9—J. H. Faw, Inc., 
manufacturers’ representative, with of- 
fices in this city and Atlanta, has pur- 
chased the patents and business of the 
Lennon Mfg. Co., which makes the Len- 
non light protector and will continue its 
manufacture and distribution. The de- 
vice fits over a lamp bulb and holds the 
illumination to the road. It is sold in 
pairs at $1 per pair. 


$1,377,566.86 in Fees in Michigan 


LANSING, Micu., April 9—Money col- 
lected for 1917 licenses up to April 1 
amounts to $1,377,566.86. Of this total 
$1,194,081.29 was collected since Jan. 1. 
Of this total $17,019.85 was in special 
fees. More than 135,000 licenses have 
been issued. 


Indiana Cost Accountants and Efficiency 
Engineers Form Association 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 8—Cost account- 
ants and efficiency engineers of manu- 
facturing establishments in Indiana 
have formed the Association of Manu- 
facturers’ Cost and Efficiency Engineers 
of Indiana. 

It is the plan of this association to 
include cost and efficiency men from all 
factories in Indiana employing more 
than 300 men. Meetings will be held 
each month, at which time the work 
of this department in Indiana factories 
will be discussed, ideas interchanged 
and new plans and methods presented 
and explained. 

Organization of the association was 
obtained by the election of Guy E. 
Sharpe of the Link Belt Co., Indian- 
apolis, as president; C. O. Peek, Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, vice- 
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president; F. T. Cullens, Nordyke & 
Marmon Co., secretary, and H. J. Wilson, 
Warner Gear Co., Muncie, treasurer. 
These four men and D. E. Nauman, 
Remy Electric Co., Anderson; M. P. 
Witherspoon, National Motor & Vehicle 
Co., and Charles R. Ogsbury, Tabulat- 
ing Machine Co., Indianapolis, form the 
board of directors. 

The association is expected to provide 
many advantages for the cost and effi- 
ciency engineers in the various factories 
of the State, and the membership will 
be extended as rapidly as possible. 

Applications for membership are being 
received by the secretary from all In- 
diana cities and towns, the constitution 
requiring that the members must be from 
establishments employing not less than 
300 persons. 


Will Build Utah Road 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, April 9—The 
22 miles across the flats of the desert in 
Tooele county on the Lincoln Highway 
will be built as soon as the weather per- 
mits. H. B. Joy, president of the Lin- 
coln Highway association, has paid the 
first installment of $7,500 of the neces- 
sary money into the Utah State National 
Bank. The estimated cost is $300,000 
which will be furnished by the associa- 
tion and various large automobile com- 
panies. 


Supreme Court Holds Price Fixing 


Illegal 
(Continued from page 709) 
tions of the notice as to ‘use’ are omitted: 
and that, even by its own terms, the title to 
the machines ultimately vests in the ‘ultimate 
users,’ without further payment or action on 
their part, except patiently waiting for pat- 
ents to expire or inventions, which, so far 
as this notice shows, may not be incorporated 
in the machine. There remains for this ‘li- 
cense notice,’ so far as we can discover, the 
function only of fixing and maintaining the 
price of plaintiff's machines to its agents and 
to the public, and this we cannot doubt is 


the purpose for which it really was designed.” 

In this suit the Victor company want- 
ed to restrain the Macy company from 
selling its talking machines and records 
at lower prices than those fixed by the 
Victor company. Under the Victor mer- 
chandising plan, its machines were not 
sold outright to the dealer, but the Victor 
company retained title through a license 
and royalty arrangement. This plan was 
held by the Court as more or less a 
subterfuge to control resale prices, and 
would thus be an injustice to the pur- 
chasing public. 

The Supreme Court also issued an- 
other decision upon the question of pat- 
ent rights, in which it held that a pat- 
entee cannot dictate what shall be used 
in his machines. The Court held that 
patent grants for machines give others 
the right to use them subject to the pat- 
ent right, with “any appropriate material 
or supplies.” Under the Dick mimeo- 
graph decision it had been held in the 
lower court that the patent-licensor could 
designate what products should be used 
with his machine, but in the Motion 
Picture patents case the Dick ruling is 
reversed and it is held that a motion 
picture man may use in the machine he 
buys or leases the film of any maker he 
desires to patronize. 


THE AUTOMOBILE 


Bill for Single Reg- 


istration 
Would Eliminate Multiple Reg- 
istration for Tourists 
Throughout U. 8. 


WASHINGTON, April 6—A bill which 


provides that the use of automobiles and 
all self-propelled vehicles using the pub- 
lic highways in inter-state commerce 
shall be regulated in conformity with 
the laws of the States, Territories, or 
Districts, respectively, with certain re- 
strictions, has been introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Key Pittman of 
Nevada, and has been referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

The qualifications and limitations put 
upon such regulation are as follows: 

‘“‘No person personally qualified under the 
laws and regulations of the State, Territory 
or District of his residence to use and oper- 
ate such vehicle or vehicles shall be required 
in any other State or Territory or District 
into which he may go for business or pleas- 
ure to make any additional registration or 
take out any additional license or tag or pay 
any additional tax in order to use and operate 
any such machine; nor shall any owner of 
such vehicle who has complied with the 
laws of his own State as to registration, 
license or tag or pay any additional tax.’’ 
to operate the same vehicle in any other 
State, Territory, or District, to make any 
additional registration or secure any other 
license or tag or pay any additional tax.’’ 

The bill provides, further, that nothing 
provided in the proposed law shall serve to 
exempt any person from the police regula- 
tions of a State, Territory, or District into 
which they may go, ‘“‘save only the additional 
registration, and the taking out of additional 
license or tag or paying of additional tax in 
case he shall have complied with the laws 
and regulations of his own State, Territory. 
or District.’’ 


Cincinnati Gets May 30 Date 

NEw York, April 7—The Cincinnati 
Speedway has been awarded the May 30 
race date. Both the Chicago and Cin- 
cinnati speedways were after the date 
given up by Indianapolis when it with- 
drew from all racing activities in 1917 on 
account of the war. The Cincinnati 
Speedway has not as yet made known its 
plans for May 30. 


Kansas City Cancels Race Dates 


NEw YorK, April 10—The Kansas 
City Speedway & Exposition Co. has 
cancelled all its race dates for the 1917 
season, in a letter to the Contest Board 
of the American Automobile Assn. De- 
struction of the grandstand by fire is 
one reason for this action. 


K. C. Used Car Show April 24 


KANSAS City, Mo., April 9—The local 
dealers will hold a used car show and 
auction on April 24 to 26 at Convention 
Hall. 


United States Tire Men Meet 


Detroit, April 7—A conference of the 
United States Tire Co.’s salesmen and 
resident managers of the branches in the 
Detroit district was held in Detroit Fri- 
day and was presided over by W. Sol- 
burn Standish, district manager. Among 
those in attendance were: C. S. Put- 
nam, E. A. Montgomery, W. J. Chis- 
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holm, C. T. Day, C. R. Gray, R. E. 
Cheahan, E. S. Stimpson and H. H. 
Davies, all of Detroit; C. S. Sowers and 
H. V. Filkins, of Grand Rapids; C. Q. 
Vaughn, resident manager at Lima, O., 
and G. H. Wood and W. Wilmington, 
of the Toledo branch. Considerable en- 
thusiasm was displayed over the won- 
derful increase in business for the first 
3 months of this year, and it was unani- 
mously carried that the year of 1917 
would be the most successful that the 
company has ever enjoyed. 


Packard Service Managers Organize 


DETROIT, April 7—Ten branch service 
managers of the Packard Motor Car Co. 
have formed a technical service board. 
This board meets monthly and discusses 
ways and means of bettering the Pack- 
ard service, both on trucks and pleasure 
cars. One step already taken is the 
standardization of Packard service tools, 
so that any dealer can for a moderate 
price obtain the tools best adapted to 
Packard service. This board was or- 
ganized by H. W. Drew, the new Pack- 
ard service manager, formerly with Nor- 
dyke & Marmon in the same capacity. 


Hudson Vehicle Tunnel Plans Completed 


Newark, N. J., April 6—Results in 
detail of the investigation of the Hudson 
River vehicular tunnel project by the 
Public Service Corp. officials and its out- 
side experts have been published. A 
single tube has been proposed, to be built 
now either as a free highway, govern- 
ment constructed, or as a toll tube con- 
structed by the Public Service Corp. 
through bond issues. The estimated cost 
is $10,618,000. 

The termini are Twelfth Street, Jer- 
sey City, and Canal Street, New York. 
If begun this year, it would be completed 
by 1920. 

The length of the tunnel under the 


‘river would be 5495 ft. The interior 


space, according to plans, would be 26 
ft. wide, 13 ft. high. The roadway 
proper would be 17 ft. between curbs. 
The grades of the approaches, maximum, 
would be 3.85 per cent on the Jersey side 
and 4.55 per cent on the New York side. 

The tunnel will be ventilated by draw- 
ing in fresh air and expelling vitiated 
air. The practicability of the method of 
ventilating the proposed tunnel was con- 
firmed by a series of experiments made 
in this city. 

The estimated traffic through the tun- 
nel in 1920 will be not less than 2,000,000 
vehicles, 60 per cent of which will be 
motor-driven. If built by the Public 
Service Corp. the toll will be 35 cents, 
which means that probably more than 
60 per cent will be motor-driven, as it 
is most probable that drivers of horse 
vehicles will use the ferries at the same 
or cheaper prices rather than taking the 
long haul under the river. 

The probable effect of a vehicular tun- 
nel on the lighterage system would be 
first to lessen the congestion; second, to 
speed up shipments of freight, etc., to 
ships in Hoboken, and third, to reduce 
freight rates by eliminating lighterage 
charges. 
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Wasting Good Men 


EON VENTOU-DUCLAUX, editor of the com- 

mercial vehicle paper Le Poids Lourd, secretary 
to the Technical Laboratory of the Automobile Club 
of France, engineer, chemist and author of many 
technical works on automobile engineering, died in 
Paris last month as the result of sickness contracted 
on the French front. 

Ventou-Duclaux, who before the war was respon- 
sible with Lieutenant Lumet for the Technical Labo- 
ratory of the Automobile Club of France, held the 
military value of a private in the artillery. As such 
he was sent to the front on the outbreak of the war, 
but after a year’s service under severe conditions 
was discharged from the fighting forces suffering 
from bronchitis. After recovering somewhat he was 
given a position for which he was eminently suited 
in the aeroplane engine test department of the 
French army. Here he worked, with another automo- 
bile journalist and engineer, Charles Faroux, also 
serving as a private. While testing motors under 
very severe weather conditions a few weeks ago, 
Ventou-Duclaux contracted a chill which, in his 
weakened condition, developed into pneumonia and 
proved fatal. 


A Weakness of the System 


The death of Ventou-Duclaux is an example of 
the weakness of the military system. which continues 
to give to fully developed men the military value 
they possessed when youths of 20. By reason of his 
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comparatively poor physical development, Ventou- 
Duclaux ranked, according to the military scale of 


values, as an indifferent artillery private. In civil 
life he stood at the head of his profession and was a 
most valuable member of the community. By put- 
ting him into the field the army gained little and has 
lost a man who could have been as useful to its tech- 
nical services as he was to the automobile industry 
of France. 

United States army and navy officials should be- 
ware of making similar mistakes. 


Benefits from War 


CCUSTOMED as we are to read of war’s de- 
fornicate the article on Italian military road 
building provides a cheerful contrast. These splen- 
did roads, built to carry armies and the baggage and 
machinery of war will endure for all time, a great 
benefit to the districts they connect. By them Italy’s 
lost provinces will be placed in much closer touch 
with Italy itself and travel between town and town 
on opposite sides of the mountains encouraged. 


Roads Are Better 

There is no greater aid to civilization than good 
roads, and plenty of them. Though it has been less 
spectacular in other places, the Italian front is not 
the only part of the fighting area which will have 
greatly improved roads as a legacy of the war. Nor 
will it be roads alone which will be better than they 
were before. While in the richest part of France 
the buildings burnt and the general havoc wrought 
spell the destruction of much that was beautiful 
they also mean the end of much that was unsanitary 
and inefficient. The new cities and villages that 
spring up have every chance of being near ideal. 

In a different sphere we see the science of flight 
advanced perhaps 20 years since August, 1914, 
and this will be of infinite value in peace. Also 
almost every kind of transportation has been im- 
proved in some way or another by the fiery ordeal. 
Yet another benefit to the European user and the 
American manufacturer, due to the war, is the 
coming of the tractor in France and England. With 
governments backing it the mechanical farming 
machine will advance more in 3 years than it would 
have done in a period of 30 by the ordinary processes 
of evolution. 


Loose Wording 


T is remarkable how frequently even engineers 

will fall into the habit of using a wrong word. 
There have been many examples, but perhaps the 
most recent is the “balanced” crankshaft. Any 
crankshaft of whatever design is balanced, always 
statically and usually it is in rotational balance also. 
This is quite a different thing from the “counter 
weighted” crankshaft, for the static or rotational 
balance of such a shaft has nothing to do with the 
counter weights. 

If the word “balance” is too firmly rooted to be 
abandoned, let us at least try to talk of counter 
balanced crankshafts. 
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Right Men in Right Places 
War's Essential 


@ America May Learn from Other Countries’ Mistakes How 
Best to Utilize Brain Power and Manufacturing Facilities | 


@Military Truck Now Decided To Be Special Vehicle Pro- 
vides Manufacturing Problem of Substantial Character 


@In Placing Contracts for Aviation Engines and Aircraft 
Parts Proved Ability for High Grade Work Ranks First 


@Manufacturers Can Learn from Munition Experience Not 
To Embark Lightheartedly on New Classes of Work 


By A. Ludlow Clayden 


UST as England suffered in August and Septem- 

ber, 1914, from a plethora of committees, commit- 

tees that reduplicated again and again, interfer- 
ing with each other and even competing for public 
notice, so it appears America may suffer if a 
powerful directive force is not rapidly applied to 
guide the energy of patriotic fervor into channels 
where it can do real good. 

We have a mighty mill wheel to turn and a 
thousand little streams to do it with. To get the 
most even flow of power from the shaft we must 
collect those streams all into one river so that they 
flow smoothly together and do not dissipate their 
force in eddies and fountains. 

The automobile industry has two main tasks be- 
fore it. First the complete provision of army 
transport; second the manufacture of an air fleet. 
Let us examine in detail the real meaning of these 
two things. 


Use Right Men 
The first thing, the most important thing, so im- 
portant that one seeks in vain for words to express 
it, is the need to-day for the right men in power. 
What is the situation now? Briefly it is one of 
scattered groups of individuals earnestly anxious to 


do their best, wanting to work for the Government . 


but with no direction, no set purpose, nobody to 
direct their energy. Among them are men who 
ought now to be deciding and directing, not merely 
preparing recommendations and suggestions to go 
ultimately to the war department and be dumped in 
the waste basket by some harassed official. 

England, after muddling for months, finally picked 
from the industry a few score big men and several 


hundred big talkers and gave them authority and 
power. The talkers held things back a while but 
were steadily jettisoned, and the army transport for 
Britain to-day is handled by the automobile in- 
dustry’s brains and handled well. 

The way it was worked was for the individuals 
to take commissions in the army, to acquire the mini- 
mum knowledge necessary of military practices and 
discipline and then to turn to work closely similar 
to what they had been doing commercially before. 

We find factory superintendents in charge of base 
depots and repair shops; we find the foremen from 
factories working under them. We see consulting 
engineers and factory designers producing tanks. To 
the associations and clubs and to the powerful auto- 
mobile press of England fell the task of finding 
drivers, dispatch riders and aviators; taking the 
volunteer and sending him to the right place. To the 
dealer and the stockroom clerks the work of organiz- 
ing spare part and supply depots was apportioned. 

All this took time; it was not done quickly; it was 
not done efficiently; it took endless shuffling, and 
changing and the final result was not nearly as good 
as it might have been had there been a proper plan 
at the start. 


Used Car Fallacy 


A good many people have been busy pointing out 
the immense transport potentiality of the numbers of 
cars and trucks already in use and now going through 
the manufacturers’ shops. That they have a great 
potential value cannot be denied, but it is easy to 
exaggerate it. A heterogeneous collection of vehicles 
of all sorts and sizes, in all conditions, of all ages 
was what Great Britain had to start the war with, 
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and the grief was terrible. Only great emergency 
such as then existed could excuse the immense labor 
of putting the used machines into a state of reliabil- 
ity. At the place of collection in England hundreds 
upon hundreds of trucks which had been doing daily 
service in private hands went to the junk heap. They 
would run when tinkered with every day, but to put 
one in a column where a breakdown meant a tie-up 
for perhaps 5 miles behind was impossible. 

To a lesser extent the same thing happened with 
new machines of unsuitable design, just as it hap- 
pened in Mexico last summer when the call came 
for many trucks quickly. 


We Have Time Enough 


Luckily for the U. S. there is no urgent need 
for transport. The army has a large enough supply 
of trucks for the troops it has available. These are 
not ideally good but they are reliable and proved in 
service. There is time to make new trucks of the 
sort the army needs most. Trucks can be produced 
which are really suitable for the work at least as fast 
as an army can be raised. 

The mistake which must not be made is to rely 
upon any “mobilization” of existing trucks in com- 
mercial service. 

The employment of used trucks and cars for an 
army is an emergency measure only. 

By all means let us know what used machines we 
can have should emergency arise, but to-day there 
is no emergency and there is no probability of any. 
In 1914 England had to have transport, any trans- 
port, all transport good, bad and indifferent because 
England had the men but not the machines. America 
has not got the men yet, cannot have the men 
faster than proper equipment can be prepared for 
them, so let there be proper equipment and do not 
try to foist upon an army transport vehicles which 
will hamper its efficiency at every movement. 

Paris was saved by pressing into instant service 
every vehicle that hands could be laid upon, by or- 
ganizing a transport overnight so to speak, but 
had there been proper transport ready Paris would 
not have had to be saved and thousands of men now 
in their graves would be alive to-day. 


Start Right Means End Right 


These facts are not easily to be appreciated by the 
man in the street; they are only appreciated by even 
the military men who have some experience. The 
army wants te order now the motor equipment it will 
need 6 months hence. Assuming the steady raising 
and training of 11,000,000 men during this present 
year ; order now everything those men will need and 
the equipment will come through RIGHT. Leave out 
the ordering now of anything that army will want 
and when it is found that something is lacking we 
shall have the emergency call and things will come 
through WRONG. 

Now America has not the urgency that compels 
immediate action of some sort, however inefficient. 
There is time to do things efficiently; time to put 
the right men in the right places at the very start. 
The success of American manufacturing, of Ameri- 
can business has been due to just one thing; organ- 
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ization. There is no reason why that organizing fac- 
uliy should not be applied to the business of war, 
the business in which organization and efficiency 
count for far more than in any other undertaking of 
man. In founding an American business the first 
step is to get the proper organizers, the proper 
heads of departments; and then to give them free 
hands to choose their executives. In establishing an 
American army transport system and air service the 
same rule should apply. 

The Council of National Defense signifies a step in 
this direction, but the council has not power enough. 
The men who have the brains to recommend wise- 
ly, to suggest wisely and to plan wisely should 
have the power to carry out their ideas. They ought 
not to be under the complete domination of per- 
manent officials, however good those officials may 
be. The official cannot have and never does have a 
proper perspective of manufacturing problems and 
business organization, just as there are things that 
the commercial man cannot know and the permanent 
official can. 


Proper Combination 


The ideal is a proper combination. In this matter 
of transport organizing the ideal board of directors 
would have at least half its men direct from the 
industry. The industry has 100 men who ought to- 
day to be devoting their whole time to transport, and 
those 100 would come instantly if called. 

Nearly 3 years after the war began England 
calls the head of a great motor manufacturing con- 
cern to become director of aviation engine produc- 
tion, calls another man whose experience of all 
phases of the automobile business is unequalled, to 
be the director of agricultural tractor development. 
This is the result of some 21% years’ experience 
Need America be as slow to realize the proper thing 
to do with its specialized problems? 

To aviation there applies all that has been said 
of transport. The finding of the right men is not 
so easy, though luckily some of them are undoubt- 
edly already at work, but there are opportunities 
for the official and the politician to make mistakes 
of the most ghastly kind. It is, for example, only 
just dawning on the manufacturing mind that the 
production of aviation engines is a man size job. 
It is vastly more than the provision of a design and 
a tool equipment. Those concerns who have been 
making engines for the Allies could tell a terrible 
tale of difficulties discovered, of expected outputs 
delayed from week to week and month to month 
because they had failed to appreciate at the start 
that making aviation motors is only distantly re- 
lated to manufacturing automobile engines. To the 
aviation engine the best quantity-produced automo- 
bile motor is as a dollar watch to a $1,000 chronom- 
eter. No doubt the dollar watch factory could, ulti- 
mately, make chronometers, but it would have to un- 
learn as much as it had learned. If the government 
to-morrow calls for bids for an aviation engine of an 
approved design it is safe to say that 90 per cent 
of the bidders would not be able to ship a dozen 
engines fit to use before April, 1918. The permanent 
official cannot possibly know who is who and what 
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is what to an extent to enable him to judge properly 
in matters of this sort; a board of experienced engi- 
neers and manufacturers would make mistakes 
enough but they would enable the grosser sort to be 
avoided. 

An example of the benefit of cooperation, though 
it has not been as full and as free as it might have 
been, is seen in the work the S. A. E. standards com- 
mittee did for the war department on truck specifica- 
tions. First the government drafted specifications 
for a military truck, not suiting or nearly suiting 
any known truck. The specifications were, on the 
whole, good, but in a number of respects they were 
such as to hamper the manufacturer needlessly, 
while in a few cases engineering features were called 
for that really were not practical. 

The S. A. E. criticised, the authorities largely 
amended, and have now got a new set of specifica- 
tions based upon the advice tendered and the Mexi- 
can campaign experience combined, but they still 
call for a truck that is uncommercial in some ways. 
This is essential in a few instances. For example 
the radiating capacity has to be nearly twice that 
usually desirable, in order to make the truck fit for 
all conditions. In the new specifications is the clause 
permitting the war department at their discretion 
to accept deviations from the specification, and to 
get a number of trucks quickly large deviations 
would have to be made. Actually to produce the 
military truck asked for would take the most suitable 
factory at least 6 months and probably 9 or 10. 





Armored car carrying a steel tower 18 ft. high for wireless work. 
It is built on a Chalmers chassis 
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A board of engineers could, if given the power, 
help still more by comparing resources—articles that 
are being made and for which factories are tooled up 
—with the specifications, and altering where desir- 
able to cut the time. It is possible to strike a balance 
between the army’s ideal truck produced 9 months 
hence with the trucks we can buy to-day. Suppose 
the task was to see how near to the ideal specifica- 
tion we could get and still have deliveries .com- 
mencing 3 months hence we could say “any one of 
these six engines will do, any of these five axles, 
any of these 12 steering gears.” “Radiaters perhaps 
no.” “Let us split the radiator order between these 
three manufacturers who can start in a few weeks 
on the special type we need.” 


Business Engineer’s Place 


That is where the business engineer comes in. He 
could say with certainty that such and such firms 
can do such and such work reliably, could judge 
quickly of his own experience. The official can judge 
perhaps just as well, ultimately, but he has to find 
out so many things, to gather so much information, 
to do so much needless work before he can reach the 
conclusion that the engineer and experienced factory 
man can arrive at in a second that it is really foolish 
for him to waste his time. 

On automobile and aviation matters properly con- 
stituted bodies could turn months into weeks, weeks 
into days, days into hours and hours into minutes. 
If it had power to act. 


Armored Car with 18-Ft. Steel Tower for 
Wireless Work 


NOVEL armored car, carrying a steel tower 18 ft. high, 

which may be used for many purposes, including wireless 
work, is illustrated herewith. It was originally designed for a 
circus act by Mirano Bros., acrobats, of New York, but they 
have subsequently decided that it is available for war work. 
The tower is hinged at 12 ft. from the base, and is usually car- 
ried with the upper part folded back and tied down to the 
body. 

The car is supplied with heavy steel braces which unfold 
from the side of the car insuring it against movement if used 
as a machine gun base. The military purposes suggested for 
the device are that with the tower folded down a machine gun 
can be attached to the steel structure at the 12-ft. point. The 
tower may also be used as an observation platform either at 
the 12-ft. height when folded, or at the 20-ft. height when 
erect, as brass plates have been attached to furnish a foot- 
hold at these points. 

It is also asserted that the tower could have wireless appa- 
ratus attached at the top, and that the machine could there- 
fore be used as a traveling messenger service picking up wire- 
less messages when the vehicle was in motion. The Mirano 
brothers say that they have received offers for the invention 
from the French Government. 


Women Volunteer As Motor Reservists 


RED Cross activities are not the only way in which the 
women of the United States have volunteered to serve their 
country. From all quarters come reports regarding women 
forming corps to act as drivers of ambulances, cars and 
trucks, and in many cities classes are being formed to edu- 
cate women in operation, maintenance and repair of motor 
vehicles. Mere classroom instruction, however, does not 
satisfy the women, who want to learn in a practical way. 
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Fiat First with 


Italian Factory Brings Out 15-18 Hp. 
Four-Cylinder Car Despite Large Out- 
put of War Material — American 
Influence Evident in Design 


termed the European post-war models must be given 

to Fiat of Turin, Italy. The appearance of the new 
car disposes of the illusion that when fighting comes to 
an end there must be a considerable interval before the 
European automobile factories are able to return to their 
ordinary production. The Fiat factory, which is the 
largest in Europe, with a staff of 18,000 workpeople, is 
entirely under military control and is producing vast 
quantities of war material. Nevertheless, it has been 
possible not only to design but: actually to build and 
start the first series of a new model intended for after- 
the-war conditions and after-the-war competition. The 
past policy of this company has been to produce a wide 
range of high-grade models, varying from the smallest 
four to the biggest six, seeking by this variety to satisfy 
every class of. client. .In a word, it has been the policy 
of. all the big European automobile factories. Whether 
this policy will be continued it is impossible to say, but 
a mere examination of the new car offered to the public 
this week shows that the firm has very broadly reviewed 
the situation and realized the necessity of adopting a 
design which would tend toward a lower cost of produc- 
tion and so cheapen the selling price. Summarized, the 
new car can be described as a popular American model 
Italianized. 


(J termed for producing the first of what may be 


Fits Into Horsepower Tax Scheme 


Rated at 15-18 hp., the new model has a small, high- 
efficiency four-cylinder engine which very advantage- 
ously fits into the European horsepower taxation scheme; 
it. is sold complete with a factory built body, and has 
electric lighting and starting as an integral part. This 
is the first time a really important European automobile 
concern has offered an electric lighting and starting 
equipment which was not an accessory, to be accepted 
or left as the client desired. 

Other new features are cylinders and upper half of 
crankcase in one casting, a ball bearing crankshaft, 
thermo-syphon cooling, unit construction of engine and 
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Post-War Model 

















Fiat post-war model cylinders and crankcase on casting. 
water intake, also electric wiring passed inside frame member 


Note 


gearbox, demountable steel wheels, flywheel circulated 
oil system, and all accessories such as electric horn, lug- 
gage rack at the rear, spare wheel, a top with a cover to 
protect it when folded, etc. The car is as complete and 
as ready for the road as any American built model offered 
to the public. This may seem an unimportant matter, 
but it is significant of an important change in attitude 
when it is realized that Fiat has grown up with the 
European idea of producing a good chassis and leaving 
the purchaser to secure a body and fit the accessories 
which suit him or which he can best afford. 

The engine is a block casting with cylinders 70 by 
130 mm. (2.7 by 5.1 m.) bore and stroke. It is of the 
L-type. A detachable cylinder head is not used. The 
base chamber, which is nothing more than an oil reser- 
voir, is an aluminum casting, as are also the timing gear 
housing and the valve stem plate. All castings are sand 
blasted, the finish of the car showing no falling off com- 
pared with previous Fiat models. The engine is three- 
point suspended, the two rear crankcase arms being 
bolted to the frame members, the retaining bolts passing 
through aluminum blocks in the section of the frame, 
and a trunnion mounting being employed on the front 
transverse frame member. 

The second unit, which is bolted to the engine, but not 
attached to the frame in any way, is an aluminum casting 
comprising one-half of the housing round the flywheel, 
the clutch, the gearbox, the three pedals (clutch, brake 


Chassis of the 15-18 
hp. car brought out 
by the Italian Fiat 
factory. Note steel 
wheels and mount- 
Ing of battery box 
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and accelerator) and all the brake and 
change-speed control mechanism. This 
not only reduces the amount of mate- 
rial, but cheapens assembly and auto- 
matically provides for the lubrication 
of a number of parts which previously 
needed to be attended to with an oil 
can. 


Manifolds Integral With Cylinders 


The cylinders are cast with ribbed 
integral exhaust manifold and gas 
passages in the casting, so that the 
carbureter is bolted up direct. For 
the first time Fiat has adopted silent 
chain drive for the cam and magneto 
shafts, for it is worth noting that al- 
though electric starting has _ been 
adopted the magneto has been maintained. Doubtless this 
is a concession to European taste, for the magneto is con- 
sidered the best ignition, as witness the ease with which 
they can be sold as an accessory to the Ford. In this case 
the magneto is placed longitudinally on the valve side, 
mounted on a sliding base, so that its lateral displacement 
will allow of the tightening of the driving chain. There is 
full accessibility, for the top of the magneto is just level 
with the bottom of the valve stem chamber, and its base 
is only slightly below the frame member. The ignition 
point is variable. 

On the opposite side the two-jet Fiat carbureter is 
secured to the cylinder casting by a single bolt. There 
is an air intake around the base of the jets, but the main 
air is drawn through a passageway in the casting, the 
mouth of which, covered with a wire gauze, is just to the 
left of the carbureter, and is shown in one of the illustra- 
tions. At this side of the engine is the combined oil 
filler and breather, to the right of the carbureter, and to 
the left of this organ is a steel rod indicating the height 
of oil in the basechamber. 

The connecting rods are H-section steel forgings ma- 
chined all over, with phosphor bronze bearings lined with 
white metal. There are two bolts for each connecting 
rod bearing. As already mentioned, the crankshaft is 
carried in two annular ball bearings, without the use of 
a thrust bearing. These bearings are produced in an 
Italian factory controlled by the Fiat company. With 
the adoption of ball bearings the oiling system has had 
to undergo modifications. It is now of the circulating 
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Fiat 15-18 hp. model brought out to meet popular demand following the close 


of the war 


type with constant level troughs under each connecting- 
rod, the oil being put into circulation by the flywheel, 
which is provided with oil collectors to assure a very vig- 
orous circulation. 


Cast Iron Pistons 


This system has been given very close attention and 
was subjected to very severe tests before being passed 
as perfect. From the main oil lead there is a bypass 
to the gearbox. As the brake and change speed mechan- 
ism is combined with the gearbox, everything on the car 
is automatically oiled with the exception of the steering 
and spring shackles. According to information re- 
ceived, the first series is going through with very light 
cast-iron pistons. It is known, however, that all the ex- 
perimental cars, some of which have been running hard 
for 2 years, were tested with aluminum pistons. As the 
Fiat factory has its own aluminum foundry and uses 
aluminum-alloy.pistons exclusively for aviation engines, 
this would appear to indicate that they are not convinced 
this metal has any real superiority over cast iron for a 
stock car. 


Water Pump Abandoned 


When it is considered that before the war there was not 
a single Italian car with thermo-syphon cooling, and that 
few if any thermo-syphon engines kept reasonably cool 
when tested under Italian conditions of hot plains and 
continuous mountain climbing, it is of more than ordi- 




















Left—-Carbureter side of engine used in Fiat post-war model. Note cylinders and crankcase in one casting with carbureter air intake 
on casting; also electric light plugs on inside of radiator. Right—Vaive side of engine showing the ribbed manifold sliding magneto . 
base and switch box on dash 
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Left—Gearbox brake control and electric dynamo on post-war Fiat. 
springs under frame member 


nary interest that Fiat should have decided to abolish 
the water pump. This step has only been taken after 
a very careful layout and prolonged tests on the Mont 
Cenis passes, 10,000 ft. above sea level, during the hot- 
test months of the year. The radiator is a vertical gilled- 
tube type with a false front quite sufficient to deceive 
the general public that it is a honeycomb type. This 
feature has been in use for a considerable time, Fiat 
having entirely abandoned the honeycomb radiator for 
all models. The water inlet is at the base of the crank- 
chamber, the pipe passing upward through the crank- 
chamber into the jackets surrounding the cylinders. The 
intake has a union nut connection to the engine and a 
rubber connection to the radiator. There is nothing 
special in the outlet pipe except a big head of water 
above the top of the cylinders. A four-blade cast alumi- 
num fan is driven by a Whittle belt from a pulley on the 
end of the camshaft. 

The electric equipment is of the two-unit type. The 
circular section generator is carried on a base cast with 
the gearbox and held in position by a flexible steel band 
and a single nut. It is driven by means of a roller chain 
from a pinion on the clutch shaft. During assembly 
the electric generator is mounted up with the gearbox. 
and its pinion is inside the aluminum housing. For 
accessibility and ease of dismounting, there is a detach- 
able cover on this casting which fully exposes the gen- 
erator pinion and allows the chain to be removed and 
the generator taken off without disturbing any other 
part. 

Storage batteries are carried in a metal box bolted to 
the left-hand frame member, di- 
rectly opposite the electric gen- 
erator, allowing of very short 
lengths of cable. The front 
fender and running board are 
very neatly built around the bat- 
tery box. The starting motor is 
mounted on the left-hand side of 
the basechamber, its pinion 
meshing with a ring gear cut on 
the face of the inclosed flywheel. 
As in the case of the generator, 
there is a detachable housing 
around the starting motor-driv- 
ing pinion. 














Right—Fiat rear axle with double brakes and undersiung 


an aluminum switchbox with its entire face and walls 
removable by unscrewing a couple of winged nuts. All 
electric connections are made from this box, which also 
carries a special trembler coil patented by the Fiat com- 
pany. When the starting switch is pushed in, either by 
hand or foot, the electric motor is put into motion, its 
driving pinion is drawn into engagement with the ring 
gear on the flywheel, and current from the batteries is 
stepped up through this coil and delivered to the plugs 
through the magneto distributor. As soon as the engine 
picks up, the electric motor pinion slips out of engage- 
ment and ignition is assumed by the magneto only. All 
electric light wiring is concealed as much as possible. 
Thus the leads from the switch box are brought down the 
dash, passed through the horizontal flange of the frame, 
and carried to plugs in the side of the radiator frame. 
Head and side lamps are combined. All the electrical 
equipment on this car is produced in the Fiat shops. It 
is understood that arrangements are about complete for 
making the magneto also a Fiat production. 


Four-Speed Gearbox 


The gearbox and clutch unit, which also comprises one- 
half of the flywheel housing, contains a multiple-disk 
clutch, lubricated from the engine, and four speeds and 
reverse with selective change. The great departure from 
previous practice in this unit is the mounting of the 
clutch and foot brake shaft in the housing; the accelera- 
tor pedal is also secured in the gearbox, and the two hori- 
zontal shafts carrying the four brake control levers are 
mounted in the bottom rear of the gear box. This latter 
feature is clearly shown in one 
of the illustrations. To satisfy 
European taste, right-hand steer- 
ing is employed and the change- 
speed lever is mounted on the 
right-hand frame member. The 
selector rods, however, are inside 
the gearbox, immediately under 
the cover, which, it will be 
noticed, is the full area of the 
box. 

Back of the gearbox there are 
fewer changes in design. The 
Fiat engineers have retained 
their particular design of rear 








On the forward face of 
the mahogany dash there is 


Fiat steering gearbox attached to crankcase hanger 


axle and propeller shaft housing 
comprising two T-shaped steel 
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stampings bolted together horizontally. Previously, 
however, a forged yoke was mounted on the stem 
of the T and attached by means of a couple of hard- 


ened pins in bronze bushings to a heavy transverse frame . 


member. In the new design the yoke has been abolished, 
also the double transverse frame member at this point, 
the drive and torque being taken by a spherical head to 
the rear of the gearbox, this sphere containing the pin 
type universal which is the only joint in the transmis- 
sion. Spiral bevel gears are used in the rear axle, and 
are to be adopted for all Fiat touring car models. Ball 
and thrust bearings are used throughout the rear axle. 


Both Brakes on Road Wheels 


There is no brake on the transmission, the two sets 
being side by side operating within ribbed drums on the 
road wheels. Cast-iron liners are used and there is no 
equalizing mechanism for the brakes. The four rods, 
which are carried alongside the inclosed propeller shaft 
and guided at their middle length, have ball and socket 
connection to the brake levers mounted on the transverse 
shafts within the gearbox housing. Adjustment is too 
clearly shown in the illustration to need much explanation. 
It consists of a small wheel at the extremity of the brake 
rod, right under the floorboards, with a lock nut to pre- 
vent slackening off. 

The steering layout has undergone no change, but 
instead of being bolted to the frame member it is now 
attached to a yoke bolted on the forward face of the 
right-hand crankcase hanger. This design provides for 
easy variable inclination, and two inclinations are pro- 
vided for. Sankey cast-steel wheels are the standard 
equipment, tire sizes being 765 by 105 for the ordinary 
model, and an increase to 815 mm. for the colonial model, 
so as to raise the clearance from 8% to 10 in. The gaso- 
line tank, with a capacity of 14 gal., is at the rear, under 
pressure from an air pump driven off the camshaft. 
Wheelbase is 106 in. and track 49 in. Chassis weight 
with tires is 1650 lb., and with stock five-passenger body, 
oil, gas and water, 2314 lb. Maximum speed is 47 m.p.h. 
and gasoline consumption 21 m.p.g. Suspension is by 
semi-elliptics front and rear, the rear springs being un- 
derslung and mounted beneath the frame members. 


Texas a Great Tractor Market 


EXAS presents one of the largest markets for agricultural 
tractors of any section of the United States. This State 
has approximately 2500 such machines in use to-day repre- 
senting in the matter of actual utility about 1,000,000 acres 

















New Fiat radiator flush with frame member and axle. It is a 
finned tube type with false front 
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Electric wiring and coil on Fiat dash 


of land, whereas the total estimated available farm acreage 
in Texas comprises more than 125,000,000 acres. 

Although the tractor trade of Texas was not started to any 
large extent until after the use of such machines had become 
more or less general in some of the middle Western States, 
this State now occupies the position of third in the number 
of tractors in use. According to a census just issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, Illinois leads with 
3202 tractors, Kansas coming next with 2287 and Texas third 
with 2235. It is stated by dealers that since these figures 
were taken there have been sold several hundred tractors in 
Texas. 

There has been a marked increase in sales of tractors in 
Texas during the last several months. The tractor meet 
which was held near Dallas last year as the opening event of 
the national circuit of that character of farm demonstration 
is regarded as having greatly stimulated the demand for trac- 
tors in this State. 

There is no State that offers a more inviting field for the 
operation of tractors than Texas. This is not only due to the 
fact that the average size of the farms is much larger than 
in other States, but the physical contour of the country is 
specially adapted for tractor ploughing. What is commonly 
known as the panhandle and south plains region, embracing 
an area of approximately 34,560,000 acres, is open prairie and 
almost as level as a floor. It is in that part of the State that 
the largest sales of tractors are being made. In innumerable 
instances the ploughing of straight furrows a mile long is 
performed upon the farms of West Texas. The soil is easily 
worked and tractor farming is done at a minimum cost. 
Although many tractors are in use in that region, the field 
from a sales standpoint has barely been touched. In South 
Texas thousands of acres of mesquite-covered land have 
been cleared during the last 2 or 3 years and its reclamation 
brought about by the use of tractor ploughing. Upon some 
of the larger ranches, particularly in the vicinity of Corpus 
Christi and Sinton, tractors have been employed for several 
years in breaking the sod land. Upon the 160,000-acre ranch 
of Charles P. Taft of Cincinnati, brother of former Presi- 
dent Wm. H. Taft, two tractors have been kept running con- 
stantly for several years, breaking the cleared land and the 
same is true as to the 1,280,000-acre ranch of Mrs. Henrietta 
M. King to the south of Corpus Christi. 

The heaviest type of tractors are used upon these ranches, 
due to the fact that the breaking ploughs are equipped with 
what is known as root cutting instruments that require heavy 
draft to pull. Taking the State as a whole, however, the 
demand of farmers is for tractors of medium weight and 
price. The types that can be used for both breaking and 
cultivating are those now meeting with most favor. 
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Brake Linkage Design Analyzed 


An Airing of Both Sides of the Equalizer Question 
with Some Thoughts on Commercial Applications 


By J. Edward Schipper 


@ Our engineers have not always given scientific layout of brake 
linkage the attention it deserves; the matter of equalization par- 
ticularly is far from being reduced to a practical efficiency bas s. 
THE AUTOMOBILE considers this subject one in which all en- 
gineers, manufacturers and car owners are interested and in- 
vites expression of their opinions. 


ITH the great increase in flexible drive, the ques- 

tion of brake linkage has assumed more importance 

than ever before. Much has been said on the care 
necessary in securing the proper centers for brake links, 
so that when going over obstructions in the road the 
brake action will not be affected. Nevertheless, there is 
still a great amount of work to be done on this, particu- 
larly with cars using the Hotchkiss drive. With a car 
taking the drive and torque through the springs, and with 
these springs longer than ever before, they consequently 
have a greater amount of flexure. Therefore, unless the 
links are properly laid out trouble is sure to result. 

In driving some of the Hotchkiss drive cars it is quite 
possible to feel the tightening of the brakes when the 
car strikes an obstruction with the brakes lightly applied. 
This is solely a matter of the relations between the center 
of oscillation of the car and the center of action of the 
brake linkage. If the two offset each other no improper 
brake action will be given. On the other hand, if the 
brake centers are placed in positions where they are 
affected by a rise and fall of the rear spring, brake appli- 
cation is given when it is not desired. 

Another important point in connection with Hotchkiss 
drive, in fact, it is probably the most important one, is 
the tendency which application of the brake has to rotate 
the axle, putting a wave form distortion in the spring. 
If this twisting affects the relative positions of the brake 
link centers it will affect the pressure. Sometimes it is 
found that a brake will work well, except when applied 
suddenly. In an emergency stop when the full foot pres- 
sure is employed the pedal sometimes seems to slide away 
from the foot. This is instantly followed by a snatch or 
jerk which is disconcerting. The reason is that the par- 
tial revolution of the axle has brought the brake arm 
forward and so shortened the travel. The way out of the 
difficulty is to set the end of the brake arm on the axle in 
such a position that the torsional flection of the spring 
will cause it to rise or fall instead of moving fore and aft. 
Vertical movement has hardly any effect on the center dis- 
tances. 


Brings Up Equalizers 


This entire matter has caused a re-examination of the 
brake linkage in many of the cars and a great many 
changes of design, and has naturally brought up the 
question of brake equalization. On this point there are 
two directly opposite schools, one believing that brakes 
cannot be commercially equalized, and the other using 
brake equalizers as stock practice on the service brakes. 
A great many of the cars also have equalizers on the 
service or foot brakes, but do not use them on the hand, 
or, as it is commonly called, the emergency brake. 

To cite examples, the Cadillac company uses equalizers 
on both sets of brakes; the Chalmers company uses equal- 


izers on their service, or foot brake, but does not use 
them on the hand brake; Cole, similarly, uses equalizers 
only on the foot brakes; Ford also uses equalizers on the 
foot brake, but not on the hand brake. Others who use 
equalizers either on the service brake alone or on both 
are: Grant, Peerless, Case, Winton, Pathfinder, Standard 
Steel Car, King, Locomobile, National, Liberty and a 
great many others. On the other hand, there are a num- 
ber of concerns which do not believe that brakes can be 
commercially equalized or that they do not have to be for 
various reasons, and some of these may be cited. The 
list includes such concerns as Hupmobile, Haynes, Nor- 
dyke & Marmon, Nash Motors, Oakland, Inter-State, Em- 
pire, etc. The reasons given by both sides are very in- 
teresting and cast some bright lights on the entire ques- 
tion of brake linkage layout. Some of those who do not 
use equalizers believe in equalization, but think that 
equalization is secured inherently in the mechanism that 
they employ without a special equalizer bar. Hupmobile 
is one of these, and a glance at the Hupmobile linkage 
will show that they believe sufficient equalization is ob- 
tainable by making the cross shafts sufficiently long and 
flexible so that they will spring enough to distribute the 
pressure. As pointed out, this has the advantage that in 
case rods, pins, or any parts break or become loose on 
one side, it will not cause the other brake to be inoper- 
ative. 


Oil Influence on Equalizers 


An interesting reason against the use of equalizers is 
given by the Haynes company. They state that if equal- 
izers are not used and if oil collects on any one of the 
brakes and the brakes are then applied, greater braking 
is received from this wheel than if an equalizer were used. 

There is doubtless a great amount of difficulty in get- 
ting the equalizers to work so that they will be abso- 
lutely certain. It is for this reason that they have not 
been used by a great many concerns. The Nordyke & 
Marmon company is included in this class, and so is the 
Nash Motors and the Empire. The Marmon company 
tried a number of equalizers, but could not find any that 
would be of advantage. In the case of the Nash, a rather 
original layout is used, this company being one of the 
first to use the emergency brake on the propeller shaft 
and a service brake on the wheels. Previously, where 
propeller shaft applications were made, the service brake 
was so mounted and the emergency was placed upon the 
wheels. Regarding the use of equalizers, the Nash com- 
pany states that the ordinary type will fail to work nine 
out of ten times, possibly because of the difficulty in keep- 
ing the various pins, etc., lubricated and free. 

About the same arguments are used by the Empire 
company. In theory it is the belief of the Empire com- 
pany that the equalizing system is excellent if it can be 
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Some Systems of Brake Linkage 








































































































Brake layout of the Pathfinder showing how the linkage is supported by the substantial 
cross member which is mounted at the center of the chassis 



































Oakland brake layout in which the brakes are not equalized. 
rocker shaft arrangement with the spring headed 


hook end instead of clevis on links 


Note the 
levers; also forged 


























Mash emergency brake on propeller 
shaft showing direct method of hook- of connection for both hand and foot brakes. 
up with control lever 


Layout of Winton brake linkage showing the equalizer shaft and method 


This system is fully 
equalized, as can be readily seen by the arrangement 
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Brake rod assembly showing linkage layout and point of adjustment on the Chalmers 


car. 


This is equalized on the service brake and unequalized on the hand brake 








made to work, the trouble being that they cannot secure 
any that will operate correctly. According to the engi- 
neering department of the Empire, the best of care may 
be taken to get a set of equalizers that are good and that 
may work perfectly before the car is painted and never 
work after, or, that may work in a very satisfactory 
manner after the car is painted and then the first piece 
of dirt that gets into the brake shaft bearing will put 
them out of commission. 

Thus it comes back to the matter of whether or not 
the equalizer can be made a commercial proposition in the 
eyes of those who do not use them. These various rea- 
sons are examples of those given by concerns which do 
not use equalizers and cover very fully the range of rea- 
sons for the rejection of the equalizer principle. Prob- 
ably without exception, everyone agrees that a perfectly 
equalized brake is better than one that is not equalized, 
the question being more of a commercial matter as to 
whether brakes can be equalized commercially. 


Equalizes Both Brakes 


The Cadillac company has used equalizers on both in- 
ternal and external brakes on all their cars built from 
1909 to 1917. It seems to be a rule that cars of about 
this weight pay more attention to the equalization of the 
brakes than do the lighter cars. 

Other examples are the Winton and Locomobile. As a 
concrete example, the brake system of the Locomobile 
may be studied in principle. There is nothing novel 
in their method of applying the brakes to the car; 
the construction simply being along the line of conserva- 
tive practice. The emergency brake lever is connected 
by means of an adjustable rod and equalizer to a jack- 
shaft which is cut through in the middle, so either half 
of this shaft can act as determined by the equalizer. This 
jackshaft is connected by rods to another or similar jack- 
shaft which does not run across the car. The rods con- 
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Layout of Empire brake connections showing direct linkage 
without equalizers 
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necting these two shafts are also adjustable. 
shaft, which is located right at the point where the dis- 
tance rod is carried on the frame, passes through the 
frame and has a crank on the inside and outside of the 


frame. The outside crank is connected to the emergency 
brake cam operating lever in the usual way. The adjust- 
ment on the emergency brake is usually made on rod 
which connects these last two levers together. The action 
of this lever is to rotate a cam which spreads apart two 
cast-steel brake shoes which are faced with brake lining 
material and which are supported on each end inside the 
brake drum. The brake reaction is taken up by the dis- 
tance rod. 

The arrangement for the running brake is just the 
same, except that the running brake acts on the outside 
of the larger brake drum. The adjustment for the run- 
ning brake is made with a wrench, which is permanently 
fastened on the brake to render this operation easy. Run- 
ning and emergency brake drums are separated by a space 
of about 1 in. to allow cooling air to circulate between the 
two drums, so that the heating up of one drum will not 
affect the action of the other. 


Careful Adjustment Necessary 


The reasons given by the Locomobile for the use of 
equalizers are that they are absolutely essential to the 
car, as, unless they are used, very careful adjustment is 
required in order to have both brakes take hold with 
equal strength. Where cars are not equipped with equal- 
izers there is a tendency for a brake to take hold of one 
wheel only, with the result that this wheel is often swung 
backward into the center line of the axis of the car; that 
is, if the particular brake held was the right rear brake, 
the rear end of the car would have a tendency to swing 
to the left, an action which would be dangerous at high 
rates of travel. 

The opinion of the Winton company runs along very 
much the same line, it being mentioned that it is particu- 
larly difficult to keep the brakes adjusted alike with the 
equalizers. 

Some of the constructions of the equalizing bars are 
very ingenious. They must be made rattle-proof and at 
the same time must be capable of taking all the stresses 
of brake application without noise. On some of the lower 
priced cars, in order to do the work efficiently, it has been 
necessary to make some departures which are very in- 
teresting. The Grant company has two equalizing bars, 
as well as four hold-back springs along with the latter 
device hooked to the rear axle. The result has been quite 
a low priced installation, particularly in view of the fact 
that with the Grant design it has been necessary to run 
the brake levers inside the frame. It has been found a 
matter of economy by some to put the equalizer on the 
rear axle. This eliminates the necessity of having to em- 
ploy a more extensive construction near the car’s center. 
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The Sun company, whose brake was illus- 
trated in THE AUTOMOBILE for May 11, 1916, 
on .page 851, is a good example of this. It 
is true that the equalizing bar will at first 
glance make the brake linkage of the chas- 
sis appear far more complicated than with- 
out the equalizer. However, although the 
complication appears more, it is really not 
there and the increase in cost is quite 
slight if it is found justified. For those 
who believe that it is impossible to get good 
brakes without an equalizer, it will be found 
that if the bar can be installed at the 
rear axle, a less costly installation can be 
made up than if the brake equalizer is in 
the center. 

Referring to the drawing of the Stand- 


ard Steel Car Co., it will be noted that 
they use an equalized brake. The linkage _illus- 
trated was. selected after several methods had 


been tried, and one of the main reasons for adopting 
the use of the brake equalizer was because it was found 
in many instances that when the brake lining is worn out 
on one wheel, all brake power is lost on this wheel when 
the brakes are applied. With the equalizer operating 
correctly this cannot occur. An uneven adjusting of the 
brakes on the rear wheel or a worn brake lining will be 
taken up by the brake equalizer, which will move further 
with the one end than with the other, giving the two 
rear wheels the same braking pressure. 

Probably the best of all compensating devices is the 
portion of a differential gear used for years on the Rolls- 
Royce and recently adopted for the U. S. truck. This 
cannot fail to equalize absolutely, because the frictional 
resistance is the same on either side, which is not always 
the case with other forms. The objection is the cost of 
the gear segments, but this need not be great since no 
high finish is required. 

A Question of Commercial Practice 


When all sides of the matter are considered, it is possi- 
ble to get good results either with equalized or unequal- 
ized brakes. The question becomes one of commercial 
practise rather than of actual mechanical preference. 
This will then refer back again to the original brake de- 
sign. If it takes a greater amount of time to adjust the 
unequalized brakes than it should it would probably be 
better to use an equalizer and save the time. It is, of 
course, only necessary to use equalizers for one reason, 
and that is the difficulty of having the linkage so arranged 
that both brakes operate equally well under pressure. 

One of the objections offered to unequalized brakes is 
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At the left is the Rolls-Royce and at the right the 
United States truck design 


that if the connections to the brake on one side are a 
little stiffer than the connections on the other side the 
brake on the freer side will release before the brake on 
the tight side, tending to cause skidding. Furthermore, 
the freer side will always release first and sometimes will 
release enough to allow the pedal to come back to the stop 
without releasing the tight brake. This naturally will 
cause the dragging of one brake, with an increase in fuel 
consumption and unnecessary wear of the band. 


Seems to Be Commercial Question 


In dealing with the matter of using an unequalized 
brake on the hand side with an equalized brake on the 
foot, the reasons for so doing are quite variable. One 
engineer will state that the emergency brake should not 
be equalized for the reason that this brake is generally 
used for holding the car with the tires off or under a 
condition where one or both rear wheels should be under 
control of the operator absolutely, which is not the case 
with equalizers. Another will state that it is not neces- 
sary to use an equalizer on the hand brake because this 
is simply an emergency brake and is used very little. It 
seems, though, that the principles which apply to one 
brake should apply to the other, and that if equalizers are 
not used it at once becomes necessary that the brake lay- 
out is accurate enough so that by careful adjustment of 
the hand brake, both sides are given equal application. 
If the hand brake is to be a truly emergency brake, it is 
certainly necessary that the car should not tend to skid 
under the influence of its application. 


Electric Vehicles Gain in England 


LECTRIC vehicles are now in much more general use 
44in England than at the beginning of the war. When 
hostilities first began there were barely 150 electric passenger 
cars and trucks in use in this country. Now there are over 
1000. One reason for this increase is that all gasoline cars 
and trucks were needed for war work and a large percentage 
were shipped into France for use at the front. Merchants 
found that though their gasoline trucks were commandeered, 
electric vehicles were not taken because they were not adapted 
for work of this character. 
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New Lycoming Engine Is Ready 


334 By 5-In. Four-Cylinder Block Design Develops 28 
Hp. at 1800 R.P.M.—Total Overall Length 47% In. 
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Longitudinal section through the Lycoming Model DU four-cylinder engine showing 








complete assembly 


Pa., whose product will probably be used in a number of 

the smaller stock cars with four-cylinder engines during 
the coming season, is putting out its new engine under the 
model name of DU. This is a moderate sized unit having 
the four L-head cylinders cast in a block, giving a. power plant 
having a total overall length, including the clutch and start- 
ing crank attachment, of 47% in. It develops 28 hp. at 1800 
r.p.m., and with its bore of 3% and stroke of 5 in. has a 
formula rating of 16.9 hp. 


Detachable Cylinder Head 


Ties Lycoming Foundry & Machine Co., Williamsport, 


The engine has a detachable head and is made up of three 
iron castings forming the head, cylinder block and crankcase, 
and a pressed steel pan containing the oil reservoir. The cyl- 
inder block is of gray iron with the water inlet located at 
the center of the cylinder opposite the valves and at the bot- 
tom of the jacket, permitting complete drainage to the radi- 
ator. The cylinders are ground and the flange is reinforced 
with bosses to avoid crankcase distortion. 

The piston iron is the same quality as that used in the cyl- 
inders. The pistons themselves are light section with ribbing 
above the wristpin for stiffness. In manufacture, they are 
turned, then annealed, and finally ground to size. Three 
rings are carried, all above the wristpin, these being eccentric 
type, ground on three sides giving an accurate fit into the 
grooves, as well as against the cylinder wall. There are no 
rings below the wristpin, but at the bottom of the piston there 
is a slight boss. The piston pin is fastened into the piston 
boss with the bearing carried in the upper end of the connect- 
ing-rod, which is bushed. 





Drop-forged I-beam connecting-rods are used, made from 
0.40 carbon steel. The bushing in the upper end is bronze, 
which bears against the case hardened piston pin, while at 
the lower end the rod is split, giving a bearing 1% in. in 
diameter by 2% in. long. The cap is held in place by two 
nickel steel bolts. The crankshaft and connecting-rod bear- 
ings are die-cast white metal. They are split, and the adjust- 
ments are provided by removing brass shims. 

Two-Bearing Crankshaft 

Two bearings are used for the crankshaft, which is a 0.40- 
0.50 carbon steel unit, double heat-treated to bring it to the 
correct tensile strength. The front crankshaft bearing is 
1% in. diameter by 3% in. long, and the rear has the same 
diameter but a length of 3 15/16 in. The bearings are 
ground to size and the flywheel is bolted to a flange on the 
rear end of the crankshaft. This flange being forged inte- 
grally with the shaft. There is an oil throw-off ring at the 
rear end of the rear bearing. Helical gears, steel on cast 
iron, take the drive from the crankshaft to the camshaft. 


Camshaft Heat-Treated and Tested 


A low carbon steel camshaft is used having 1 in. diameter 
and carried on three bearings. These are different in diam- 
eter in each instance, the front being 1% in., the center, 
1 55/64 in., and the rear, 1 in. The lengths are also differ- 
ent, being respectively from front to rear, 2 15/16 in., % in., 
and 2 9/16 in. These shafts are heat-treated and ground 
with sclerescope tests used to check the cam hardness. The 
valves are 1% in. diameter and are located on the right side 
of the engine. They are made with gray iron heads welded 
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to steel stems. They are driven by flat head push rods made 
from case hardened steel and provided with hardened ad- 
justing screws and lock nuts. 

A simple dirtproof exterior shell surrounds this engine, 
although accessibility has not been sacrificed. In overhaul- 
ing work, all the bearings are accessible by dropping the pan. 
The oil pan is bolted to the crankcase and when this is 
dropped it is possible to remove any of the connecting-rods 
and pistons without disturbing the adjustment of the main 
bearings. The exhaust manifold is separate and secured to 
the cylinder by studs which are easily removable. The in- 
take manifold is cast integrally with the cylinder with a 
short cast iron connection used for the carbureter. The firing 
order is 1, 3, 4, 2, 

Thermo-syphon is used for cooling and lubrication is 
by means of a constant level splash system, maintained 
by a plunger pump driven by an eccentric on the camshaft. 
Each connecting-rod is provided with an oil scoop which, due 
to the design of the oil pan, dips an equal depth into each 
trough. 

Should it be desired, this engine can be supplied in 3% in. 
bore instead of 3% in. It is suitable for standard electrical 
equipment and standard gearbox and transmission units. 
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400 600 800 1000 1200 _ 1400 
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Horsepower and torque curves of the Model DU four-cylinder 
Lycoming engine in standard form 
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Non-Skid Tires with 7500-Mile Guarantee 


TIRE with a novel sort of tread claimed to be a par- 

ticularly good non-skid is being put on the market by the 
DeLion Tire & Rubber Co., New York City. The tire is to 
sell for the same price as cord tires and will bear a 7500-mile 
guarantee. There are two special features of the construc- 
tion. First the company has a process for impregnating the 
fabric of the shoe with rubber which is claimed to exclude all 
air. It differs from the old method of impregnating in that the 
rubber solution or plastic is drawn into the meshes of the 
fabric by suction instead of being forced in by rollers. The 
more perfectly air is excluded the stronger and more lasting 
is the casing, because the internal friction is reduced and the 
stress is divided up more evenly between the different threads 
in the various layers of fabric. 

In making the tread three layers of fabric are taken and 
heavily coated with rubber by the DeLion vacuum process. 
The sheet of triple thickness thus obtained is then cut up into 
crescent-shaped pieces and it is from these that the tread is 
made. In the illustration one of the crescents is shown by it- 
self, and a number of them placed outside the body of a shoe. 
A sufficient number of crescents are used to completely cover 
the casing and they are placed at an angle as indicated in the 
illustration, being finally vulcanized into a continuous tread. 


Details of DeLion non-skid, 
tire, showing crescent-shaped 
pieces used in building up 
the tread. Note how the 
pieces are applied at an angle 


From the method of making the crescents it will be obvious 
that the fabric contained in them stands on edge when the 
complete tire tread is assembled, and the whole outer surface 
of the tire becomes rough after a little use. It is this that 
gives the non-skid properties, the mixed surface of rubber and 
ends of cotton being an excellent ground gripper. Of course 
the fabric also is of value in holding the tread together, mak- 
ing it better able to resist abrasion than would be pure rubber. 


2,400,000 Miles of Earth, Clay and 
Gravel Roads 


EARLY 2,400,000 miles of the two and a half million 

miles of public roads in the United States are of earth, 
sand-clay, or gravel, according to recent statistics gathered 
by the Office of Public Roads and Rural Engineering of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Roads of these materials 
are, therefore, of predominant importance in most communi- 
ties of the country and probably will remain so for many 
years. For this reason the Office of Public Roads and Rural 
Engineering has issued as Department of Agriculture Bul- 
letin No. 463 a comprehensive discussion of the materials, 
methods of construction, and maintenance for the three types 
mentioned. 


Waste Along Land Lines 


Most roads are located originally as earth roads, the bul- 
letin points out. In such location work, the fact that the 
road eventually may develop into an important highway 
should be kept constantly in mind and routes should be chosen 
which will not have to be radically changed, perhaps at: great 
expense, at some future time. The tendency in many rural 
communities to locate all new roads along land lines has been 
responsible for much waste, it is pointed out. 


Need for Maintenance 


The importance of grade, drainage; and width of roads, as 
well as the materials of which they are built, is emphasized 
in the publication, and the machinery and tools used in con- 
structing roads of the different materials are described. The 
necessity for adequate maintenance is brought out,:and in 
this connection directions are given for the making and ‘use 
of road drags. Typical specifications for the construction of 
roads from earth, sand-clay, and gravel are included ‘in an 
appendix to the bulletin. 
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Fulton truck assembly. At the left is the parts assembly, in the center the finished assembly, and at the extreme right are trucks 
undergoing final inspection. The machine shop and stock rooms are partly visible at the rear 


Fulton in Production 


Three Trucks Now Being Built Every Day at Plant Which Was a Market 
Garden Last August 


ROM farm to factory in less than 8 months is the his- 
Pies of the Fulton Motor Truck Co. plant at Farming- 

dale, Long Island, N. Y. The buildings are located on 
ground that on Aug. 1, 1916, was cultivated land. A visit 
to the plant this spring showed 18,000 sq. ft. of floorspace 
devoted to the manufacture of the Fulton truck, 9000 more 
sq. ft. about to be roofed over, and still another 9000 sq. ft. 
in process of construction. 

The main factory building is one story in height with a 
sawtooth roof. When the entire development now planned is 
completed it will consist of two wings of fifteen units each, 
affording 90,000 sq. ft. of floorspace. Each unit is 20 by 
150 ft. There were six of these in use the third week in 
March. 

The factory is of brick, steel, and wood construction. One 
side of each tooth of the saw-tooth roof is of glass which 
provides an excellent lighting system. To secure electricity 
for power and light it was necessary to lay a special line to 
the nearest power plant connection 1% miles from the fac- 
tory. A modern sanitation and dis- 
posal system has been installed. 

The interior of the factory, aside 
from the offices, is divided into 
three main sections: machine shop, 
stock room, assembly floor. The 
machine shop is in the rear of the 
building on the west side. At the som 
end of March there were two shafts 
with twelve machines in operation. 
Nine more machines had been 
ordered and were expected at any 
time. The stock room is in the 
rear of the building on the east 
side. 

The front half of the building 
is given over to the assembly floor. 
On the west side is the parts as- 
sembly, in the middle the finished 
assembly, and at the eastern side 
the final inspection department. 








Except for minor parts which are cast to order, and then 
machined in the company’s machine shop, the Fulton truck 
is entirely an assembled product. 

The present arrangement of the factory is temporary. 
When the 30 units have been built it is probable that the 
present wing will be used for assembly purposes exclusively 
and the new wing for the machine shop and stock room. 

A spur of the Long Island Railroad runs along the east- 
ern side of the building, so that the completed trucks leave the 
factory under their own power and after traveling a few 
feet are on board freight cars. 


Site Comprises 43 Acres 


The site owned by the company comprises 43 acres. The 
location of the factory in the country permits of indefinite 
expansion. The plant was located on the eastern seaboard 
with the special intention of seeking export trade. The com- 
pany aims to study and meet the requests of customers in 
foreign countries, a field that has not been very carefully 
cultivated by American manufacturers hitherto. 

The truck chassis, 3000 lb. capacity, sells for $1,090, 
bodies to order. The Long Island Body Co. is located in 
Farmingdale and it makes a number of bodies especially 
for the Fulton truck. 

The present production of the plant is three trucks 


Fulton truck chassis, 3000-Ib. capacity, 136 In. 
wheelbase 
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a day with the expectation that 2500 
will be turned out during 1917. The 
factory is running 24 hr. a day with a 
mechanical force of about seventy-five 
men. 


The matter of providing proper liv- 
ing conditions for labor is less trying in 
Farmingdale than in some more thickly 
congested sections. It is near enough 
to New York to secure labor, and for 
enough away to insure low rents. The 
majority of the workers come from 
nearby villages. There are various 
realty developments under way, how- 
ever, to accommodate the increased 
population of the village which has re- 
sulted from the establishment of the 
Fulton plant and the growth of other 
factories in the town. 


Details of Truck 


.-—_ 


The Fulton truck is intended for all- 
round service. Its motor is a block 
four-cylinder 3% by 4%, L-head type, 
developing 22.5 hp., S. A. E. rating. 
The Fulton radiator is in front of the 
hood and allows the use of a 20-in. fan. 














The carbureter is automatic, float feed, 
with hot air starting device. Ignition 
is provided by a Splitdort “Dixie” high- 
tension magneto with set spark, lubrication by a combina- 
tion pump and splash system. The clutch is a multiple disk 
dry plate type, a unit with motor and transmission. 

The front springs are semi-elliptic, 42 in. long and 2% in. 
wide. The rear springs are also semi-elliptic, three-point 
shackle suspension, 50 in. long and 2% in. wide. 

The wheelbase is 136 in. The steering gear is located on 
the left side for domestic trade and on the right side for 
export. The front wheels are 34 by 3% in. and the rear 


Part of the stock room of the Fulton Motor Truck Co., Farmingdale, N. Y. The 
factory aims to keep a constant reserve stock sufficient to make 200 trucks 


wheels are dual 34 by 2% in. The frame is of heat treated 
steel, channel section 5 1/16 by 2% by 3/16 in. The front 
axle is a forged I-beam design. The rear axle construction 
adopted is of Daimler internal gear type with heavy dead 
axle carrying the load. 

The gasoline tank has a capacity of 14 gal.; the tires are 
solid rubber, front 34 by 3% and rear 34 by 2% dual. The 
truck comes equipped with a horn, two side lamps, tail lamp, 
tool kit and jack. 





539 U. S. Postal Trucks in Operation 


N eight large cities the U. S. Post 
Office operates 539 motor trucks in 
postal work. The installation of these 
vehicles followed a thorough investiga- 
tion by a committee of three experts in 
three cities, consisting of Frank Gal- 
braith, Chicago, a Mr. Simmons in Min- 
neapolis and Mr. Phelan, New York 
City. 

Previously the government had hired 
its transportation done by local teaming 
concerns on contracts covering usually 
about 4 years. These contractors, by 
employing motor trucks, so improved 
the service, economizing in cost at the 
same time, that it was determined, if 
feasible, to motorize the service in 
several prominent cities, thus insuring 
against the possible reversion to horse 
vehicles, and to have such motorization 
under government ownership so as to 
insure consistent and reliable service 
at a mipimum cost. 

Thetracks are used for parcel post 
delivery and collection, interstation 
work and transfer of mail between the 
post offices and railway depots. They 
range in capacity from 750 lb. to 3% 
tons, representing eight makes of 
chassis. 


The greatest number are in Chicago, 
that city having 228. Fords lead in 
number, there being 312 of these in 
the eight cities, of which seventy-six 
have Olsen converters to raise their ca- 
pacity to % ton. The largest single 
fleet of one make consists of 100 uncon- 
verted Fords used in Chicago. Follow- 
ing is a tabular summary of the in- 
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Left—Wreckage later swept away by special gangs of soldiers. 
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Ambulances cannot wait for the ways to be cleared, however. 
Right—Roads can be damaged by shell fire, but railroad tracks can be utterly destroyed. 


This scene is near Gorizia station 


Building Roads Through Battles 


Part II. 


Rolling and Watering Largely Done by Motor Vehicles— 
Improvement Behind Lines—Strict Traffic Regulations 


By W. F. Bradley 
@ EDITOR’S NOTE :—This is the result of 


is a difficult matter to make 

use of machinery commonly 
employed for road construction 
under peace conditions. Heavy 
steam rollers, for instance, can- 
not be taken near the front, for 
owing to their size and slow 
movements they would practi- 
cally arrest all traffic. Considerable use is made of 
water ballast rollers driven by a gasoline motor; these 
are both of English and Italian make. But on the new 
or improved roads close to the front even the small 
gasoline road roller has to be dispensed with and all 
work is done by hand. The road is laid with a good 
solid foundation of granite chips, then covered with 
loose earth, being treated, in fact, exactly like a mac- 
adamized road, but the rolling has to be done by the 
ordinary traffic. It is not often possible to bring up 
power-driven stone-breaking machinery for the roads 
under direct shell fire, but these machines are used 
very extensively for new roads further in the rear 
which are out of range or only occasionally shelled. 


On certain portions of the front, where no local stone 
is available and there are no wrecked villages to fur- 
nish material, stones are taken from the river beds, 
dumped on the road to a depth of several inches and 
earth thrown on the top. If the weather is dry the 
earth is watered, and automobiles and horse convoys 
roll the surface. It is surprising how quickly this 
forms a good road surface, but one liable to be very 
dusty in summer. 

Good roads are of primary importance to the heavy 


I: this advanced road work it 


time. 


4 months’ study of the Italian army’s remark- 
able road-building work by Mr. Bradley, special 
representative of THE AUTOMOBILE with 
Allied Armies, who had unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for observing this work as he was 
driving an ambulance on this front during that 
The possibilities of rapid and perma- 
nent road construction under 
as outlined in this article render it particularly 
timely now when the United States is at war. 


artillery. A foundation for a 12 
to 15-in. gun may require from 
2 to 3 months to construct, and 
while it must be hidden from the 
enemy it is useless unless ap- 
proachable by a good road capa- 
ble of carrying heavy automobile 
traffic. Scores of miles of new 
road have been made with no 
other object than to render possible the carrying of 
ammunition to a satisfactory artillery emplacement. It 
is not always realized that a single big gun will monop- 
olize the services of fifteen to twenty trucks, and will 
also call upon the heavy tractors whenever a move has 
to be made. The artillery officers will have their own 
observation balloon, which is controlled by a special 
automobile with a powerful winch, and attended by a 
special telephone car. Trucks are required to carry 
the hydrogen tubes and to transport the balloon, its 
shed and equipment. Further, all the shells for the 
gun must be brought up by automobile truck, and prob- 
ably two or three of these shells will constitute a load. 

Behind the lines there are actually thousands of 


the 


war conditions 























Method of utilizing refuges for storage of stone and road-bullding 
material on the Italian front 
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places where crooked bits of road 
have been straightened, where nar- 
row bridges which tended to bottle 
traffic have been widened, where 
roads have been made around vil- 
lages to avoid congestion, or where 
a narrow lane in a village has been 
widened to provide two good roads, 
one for ingoing and another for out- 
going traffic. Scores of villages 
could be mentioned which in pre- 
war days did not see more than a 
couple of hundred vehicles of all 
kinds per 24 hr., but are now pass- 
ing through from 4000 to 10,000 
vehicles—trucks, staff cars, ambu- 
lances, motor bicycles, ammunition 
wagons, mule carts, water wag- 
ons—within the same length of 
time. With such traffic conditions 
going on day and night, one bottle 
neck, one twist in a village street, 
may be sufficient to delay or modify 
greatly the plans of an entire army. 

On main roads leading to the 
front repairs have to be carried out 
while traffic is in progress. The only practical method 
is that of patching by hand labor, there being a road- 
man on an average every 15 or 20 yd., whose task con- 
sists in dumping material and bedding it in whenever 
a slack period in the traffic makes it possible for him 
to work. These men take advantage of every interval, 
and work with shovel and pile to the last fraction of a 
second, just jumping aside in time to allow the oncom- 
ing automobile to pass. Where traffic conditions admit, 
the lighter types of gasoline water-ballast rollers are 
used, but their presence can only be tolerated during 
periods of comparative military inactivity, when the 
traffic is thin. During the fine weather, and in the 
periods when traffic is light, arrangements have to be 
made to bring up supplies of road-making material and 
place it in refuges by the roadside. These refuges are 
made as shown in the sketch on page 738; it will be 
noticed that the deep ditch along each side of the road 





A mountain road of this nature is difficult to build, easily defended and cannot be widened 
except at immense cost 
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The Stelvio pass between Italy and Austria. 
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It is the finest mountain road in the world 


is carried around the refuge. In those portions of the 
country where roads are made with stones taken from 
the river beds, these refuges are very essential,: for 
while the beds are dry in summer they are under water 
during most of the winter. 


Elaborate Watering Arrangements 


There being no tarred roads on the Italian front, :and 
the extremes of climate tending to make roads very 
dusty in summer, elaborate arrangements have to be 
made for watering. In the level country at the head: of 
the Adriatic little streams abound, and water can nearly 
always be kept running in the deep ditches along the 
roadside. A common method of watering in these cases 
is to use an all-metal wagon running on narrow track 
rails by the roadside and drawn by a donkey. 

Most of the watering, however, is done by automo- 
bile. A number of special tank automobiles with power- 

driven pump are in service, but as 
a 3 fine weather is apt to be inter- 
er? ' spersed with frequent heavy show- 
ers, it is found economical to fit up 
ordinary trucks as water wagons, 
whenever required. This is done 
by placing in each truck four big 
barrels, the two front ones being 
connected to the two rear ones, and 
these two latter having an outlet to 
a sprinkler the full width of the 
truck. The conversion from ordi- 
nary truck to water wagon can be 
made in about half an hour, and 
unlike the special wagons these 
trucks need never stand idle. 

Every effort is made to use out 
and home routes. This is more diffi- 
cult on the Italian front than else- 
where, owing to the smaller number 
of roads, their narrowness, and the 
greater difficulty of building them. 
But wherever two roads exist, one- 
way traffic is established, and in 
scores of cases new roads have been 
built in order to make one-way 
traffic possible. It is a very com- 
mon practice to close villages to 
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through traffic by opening up some road round the 
village; this avoids congestion in the narrow streets. 
One village comes to mind built on a ledge on the moun- 
tain side. Its main street was only just sufficiently 
wide to allow of the passage of an army truck, and 
to widen it would have entailed the pulling down of 
some substantial houses or the blasting of several hun- 
dred tons of solid rock. In this case, as in many others 
of a similar nature, a couple of soldiers were constantly 
on duty with red and white disks and lamps, by means 
of which they sent traffic through first in one direction 
and then in the other. As a slight relief it was found 
possible to cut a narrow track a few yards higher up 
the cliff quite suitable for pack mules; thus all this 
traffic was removed from the village. 


Soldier Traffic Policemen 


Road policing on the Italian front is done almost ex- 
clusively by the Royal Carabinieri, a select body of 
soldiers who carry out difficult duties in a remarkably 
efficient manner. The traffic policeman at the front 
must have all the tact and experience of the city police- 
man in New York, Chicago or London, and in addition 
must have a quick eye for spies, defaulters, joy riders 
and undesirables. He has to be a traffic policeman and 
a detective at one and the same time. He has the right 
to hold up every vehicle, but if he did so traffic would 
be almost impossible; thus it is necessary for him to 
memorize the types of vehicles, their various identifica- 
tion marks and the drivers’ faces, so that he can dis- 
tinguish at once between the men and the vehicles 
belonging to his district and those strangers who might 
be traveling without authority. His task is complicated 
by the fact that he has to handle as much, if not more, 
traffic in complete darkness as in daylight. Without 
so much as an electric torch to assist him, he shall 
decide without any loss of time whether he shall hold 
up a driver and examine his papers or let him go 
through. The man may be on urgent business and if 
stopped both he and all connected with him will resent 
the delay; also he may have no business there at all, 
and if allowed to get through trouble would follow. 

The traffic policeman’s duties are particularly ardu- 
ous at the head of the various temporary wood and pon- 





Engineers pulling down a house hit by a shell which was liable 
to fall and interfere with traffic 
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toon bridges crossing the river at points under shell fire. 
A notice at each of these bridges states the maximum 
load it will carry, this load being 4, 6, 8 or 10 tons. 
Although every driver is called upon to declare the 
weight of his vehicle, and is held responsible for an 
underestimate resulting in an accident, the traffic police- 
man would also be reprimanded if by reason of his lack 
of energy an accident occurred. 


Dodge Shells on Bridges 


These bridgehead positions are frequently under shell 
fire, and it is only possible for the traffic policeman to 
remain on duty when provided with a substantial sand- 
bagged dug-out. Naturally, when the road is being 
shelled, no driver is inclined to loiter, and indeed is 
generally apt to forget the rule that all bridges must 
be crossed at a walking pace, with the mechanic on 
foot a few yards ahead of the car and all horses being 
led. There is a certain humor, not always appreciated 
at the time, in the sight of a chauffeur on a shelled 
road driving all out and preparing to dash across the 
rough, weak bridge at a speed far in excess of legal 
limits. Just as he turns into the bridge and calculates 
that with a little luck he will get across before the 
next missive is due to arrive, a head is thrust out of 
a hole in the ground and a voice yells at him, “Hi, there, 
go slowly.” 


Bridges Operate in Pairs 


Usually these bridges operate in pairs one for ingoing 
and one for outgoing traffic. But if one of the bridges 
is hit and rendered impassable, or blocked by a broken- 
down truck or wagon, the whole of the traffic has to 
be carried by the one single-track bridge. In a few 
minutes perfectly organized and absolutely regular 
traffic can be transformed into a welter of confusion 
compared with which a trolley car tie-up in lower 
Broadway is a desert. Before traffic can be diverted to 
another route—supposing another route exists—2 or 3 
miles of road will be absolutely choked with a mass of 
ambulances, trucks, artillery wagons, pack mules and 
troops afoot. Pitch darkness prevails, for not even a 
match must be struck, and recognition is only possible 
by voice and general outline. When such accidents 
have occurred, it has not been uncommon for an auto- 
mobile to take 5 hr. in covering a couple of miles. 
Every man in the pack knows, too, that the enemy 
might select that particular moment to drop in a few 
shells, and that even a single shell would entail terrible 
slaughter. Under such conditions everything depends 
on the intelligence and energy of the traffic police. In 
some cases it is economy to drop a loaded truck right 
into the river, or lever it off the road into the ditch, 
rather than hold up hundreds of vehicles in a position 
liable to be shelled at any moment. An intelligent and 
experienced policeman will be able to decide at once 
whether any particular accident is likely to hold up 
traffic for a few minutes or for several hours and act 
accordingly. A few ambulances, with serious stretcher 
cases aboard, turned into a traffic block, while a longer 
but clearer route was open, might entail the loss of 
several lives. 


Automobile Traffic Takes Preference 


On the front automobile traffic takes preference over 
all other. Fast trucks take preference over slow trucks, 
staff cars have the preference over convoys, and loaded 
ambulances have the ‘right of way before all. This 
preferential treatment in favor of automobiles is admin- 
istered in a very intelligent manner by the Italian army 
traffic police. If a horse convoy is approaching a bridge 
or a narrow section of road, with automobiles coming 
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up behind, the horses will be held back until the auto- 
mobiles have got ahead. If a long mule columr is 
about to cross by a pontoon bridge and a number of 
automobiles are seen down the road, the animals. are 
held back until the mechanical transport has got ahead. 
At many points light bridges are built for pack mules 
only. In the thousand and one cases which arise on 
the road daily, when one party must give way to the 
other, it is invariably the automobile which gets the 
advantage. The traffic police appear fully to realize 
that the loss of a couple of minutes to an automobile 
column may be more important than a delay of half an 
hour to a string of pack mules, and give their orders 
accordingly. Those orders are never questioned. 


Italian Army Drivers Are Clever 


Among Italian automobile drivers also the prefer- 
ence of fast traffic over slow is never questioned. The 
Italian army driver is the best in Europe. He is always 
somewhat of a speed merchant, he considers a car in- 
complete without an exhaust cut-out, and even on a 
heavy truck he will assume a sporty attitude; but he is 
wonderfully clever at the wheel, and although he will 
take risks with his own vehicle he never intentionally 
interferes with the safety of other drivers. If the dis- 
tinctive whistle of a staff car is heard, he immediatel;: 
gives up as much road as possible; if any hoot is heard 
in the rear he pulls over first and looks around after- 
ward. It is unknown for a driver to speed up and en- 
deavor to heep ahead of another who has indicated b. 
his hoot that he wishes to pass. 

Judged by English and French standards the Italian 
driver always travels too fast. Yet it is merely testi- 
mony to his skill that although conditions are more 
difficult accidents are less frequent than on other por- 
tions of the Allies’ front. This is largely explained by 
the fact that there are very few war-trained chauffeurs 
in the Italian forces. One of the conditions of recruit- 
ment into the automobile forces is that men shall have 
had not less than 2 years’ practical experience on the 
road. Gardeners, tailors and laborers who have been 
through a driving course in 6 weeks are practically un- 
known on the Italian front. The men are also very much 
younger than those of the French army, this being due 
to the fact that Italy did not have to furnish her maxi- 
mum at the outset, as was the case with her ally and 
neighbor. 

An artificial speed limit is not very rigorously en- 
forced. All trucks from 2% tons upward are fitted with 
engine governors, but 114-ton trucks, ambulances and 
staff cars have no such limitation and are capable of 
being driven at high speed. It is stated that for a 
period of 20 months the number of permanently dis- 
abled automobiles is only 5 per 1000, which is valuable 
testimony both to the skill of the drivers and to the 
mechanical value of the vehicles. 


Accidents Frequent on Lower Isonzo 


On the whole of the Lower Isonzo front accidents are 
most frequent by reason of the sudden and very heavy 
rainstorms. [In certain districts it is no uncommon 
thing for roads to be dusty at noon, completely under 
water at 6 p. m. and during most of the night, and 
dusty again at 10 o’clock the following morning. To 
provide for these heavy rains, the roads are built with 
considerable camber, and bordered by ditches varying 
in depth from 2 to 6 ft. Even this latter depth 
is not always sufficient to carry away all the water 
brought down by the sudden storms. No efficient and 
quickly-applied non-skid appears to have been pro- 
duced for rubber-tired trucks. In consequence, drivers 
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A second-class road in the lower Alpine regions 


who suddenly ran from dusty to wet and greasy roads 
failed to use all desirable caution, and when a skid 
started it invariably ended in the ditch. These acci- 
dents were very much more frequent in summer than in 
winter, it being a not uncommon sight after a sudden 
storm to see a truck in the ditch on an average every 
mile. 

Drivers must be given credit for getting out of these 
positions with very little delay. Unless the automobile 
has turned over completely, the bank is dug away to 
form as easy a gradient as possible, and partly under 
its own power and partly with the aid of a friendly 
truck, the vehicle is brought back to the road. 


No Lights in Zone of Operations 


Along all that portion of the front known as the 
Zone of Operations traffic must proceed without lights, 
nor must any light be shown in the buildings occupied 
by troops. For a distance of at least 50 miles back of 
the front there are no road lights, and even in towns 
of considerable importance the fear of air raids keeps 
illumination down to such a low point that it is of very 
little use to the driver. Fortunately, however, lights 
are allowed on convoys and individual automobiles as 
soon as they emerge from the Zone of Operations. The 
regulation light for trucks is an acetylene headlight 
mounted on the right-hand side of the dashboard, this 
position giving better protection than in front of the 
radiator, and also allows the men to attend to the light 
while driving. Side lamps are never used, and tail 
lamps are considered an unnecessary encumbrance. 

Carabinieri, or military police, have very stringent 
orders to allow no vehicle to go into the Zone of Oper- 
ations with any kind of a light. In order to get the ad- 
vantage of as much daylight as possible, it is a common. 
practice for supply columns going to the batteries or 
near the trenches to arrange to reach the edge of the 

(Continued on page 744) 
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Balanced and Counterweighted 


Crankshafts 
By W. G. Wall 


Chief Engineer National Motor Car & Vehicle Corp. 


E often note what a confusion there seems to be in the 

public mind in regard to what a balanced crankshaft is, 
and the public can hardly be blamed when the trade journals 
writing on this subject speak of crankshafts with counter- 
weights on them. as being balanced, which they may or may 
not be. Of course, originally crankshafts were simply put in 
static balance—later on they were put in running balance, 
using largely some such method as the Norton balancing ma- 
chine, which is still generally used when they have counter- 
weights. Now when we add counterweights to crankshafts 
we designate them as being counterweighted or counterbal- 
anced and often refer to them as simply being balanced; 
whereas, we know that adding counter weights to a crank- 
shaft does not balance it, and that after counterweights are 
added, shaft may be just as much out of balance as it was 
originally. 

We realize the great advantage of counterweights on crank- 
shafts and the part they play in eliminating distortion and 
keeping the shaft in line, and as the number of engines with 
counterweights on shafts is on the increase, there should be 
some regular name for them. When these shafts are referred 
to as counterbalanced, it is some improvement over simply 
the word “balanced,” but neither of these terms express the 
correct meaning, and counterweighted is rather a clumsy 
word. 


Exploitation or Stewardship? 
By C. A. Harmon 


‘éTT\HAT is a corking good thing,” said the chief engineer 

of one of Michigan’s largest motor vehicle producers, 
“but my dear fellow. it would boost the factory cost about 
17 cents per day. That settles it. I'll tell you frankly, 
in confidence, that you haven’t a chance in the world.” 

“Well, but that seventeen cents will save that car owner 
at least twenty-five cents worth of fuel every day of average 
driving,” protested the salesman. 

“T don’t question that for a moment,” agreed the chief 
engineer. “Personally I should like to recommend its use. 
I should also like to recommend the adoption of a lot more 
splendid ideas; they come in here in bunches. But here is 
what I am up against. This car has got to come within 
certain production figures.” The salesman mentally calcu 
lated from his collection of recently published figures the 
probable cost figure and smiled. The chief engineer stood 
up to indicate that the interview was over, shook hands with 
the salesman and said to him, “Bring in something to cut 
our production costs and we will do business with you.” 

Banks, railroads and motor vehicles are all instruments 
of commerce. For certain fundamental economic reasons 
which are well understood banks and railroads are held 
down to certain maximum rates which they may charge for 
the service they render to commerce. Exploitation by money 
lenders and railroad men brought about the fixing of these 
rates. Insurance experienced the same thing. Very likely 
we shall soon have a legal price for gasoline. In time there 
will be legal maximum prices clapped upon all exploited 
articles of commerce. A fine feeling of mutuality can hardly 
be: said to be present with the fixers of those maximum legal 
prices. In consequence, the ex-exploiters frequently find 
themselves seriously handicapped in a really religious desire 
to improve or even to maintain the quality of their product. 

American railroads are in exactly that situation at present. 
In fact, the whole great difficulty of doing business these 


days, the high cost of living, food riots, even the great war 
can be easily and positively traced back to exploitation as 
the fundamental cause. Exploitation is just a word equiva- 
lent to the attempt to extract more for a thing of human 
utility than it is economically worth. 

In the very nature of things it is inevitable that all com- 
mercial activities must serve and serve supremely well the 
present and evolving needs of the great mass of apothosiz- 
ing humanity—not that humanity shall primarily serve the 
comparatively insignificant needs of manufacturing, banking 
or transportation. And no man is equipped with a suf- 
ficient knowledge to become a really successful business man 
unless to full understanding of the theory and practice of 
his particular business is added a comprehensive understand- 
ing of the natural and vital relationship between his busi- 
ness and all human progress. The supreme function of com- 
merce is the preparation and distribution of articles of 
human use in a manner conducive to the most economic 
expenditure of human energy and natural resources. 

Are American manufacturers generally and motor vehicle 
manufacturers particularly working under the policy of pro 
ducing the best article possible at a fair profit, or are they 
trying to build articles of which they can sell the most at 
the greatest profit? 

The manufacturer is prone to say, “We are giving the 
public what it wants. If anyone is at fault it is the public.” 
A fault is not a moral offense until the one who commits 
the fault knows it to be a fault. The public makes mistakes, 
but most of their mistakes are of the nature of buying less 
than their money should buy, as they are obviously not 
morally wrong. The manufacturer, however, who sells 
poorer value than he knows how to give is a moral offender, 
doubly so when he makes use of “bombast” in his selling 
methods. The Interstate Commerce Commission is simply 
the terrestrial representation of the law of compensation. 

If tractors were jigs in a manufacturer’s plant they would 
have been standardized and wonderfully efficient 5 years 
ago. Tractors are where they are because efficiency has 
been put behind what tractor manufacturers want. 

President George Dunham, of the Society of Automobile 
Engineers, asked in his inaugural address, “Why are we 
getting but 10 cents worth of power out of a dollar’s worth 
of gasoline?” The answer is because motor vehicle manu 
facturers do not have to pay for the gasoline. 

The same kind of pertinent questions and like conclusive 
answers are fitting at a score of points in the minds of 
motor vehicle buyers. Falling off in sales and some legal 
force like the Interstate Commerce Commission are the forces 
which largely refine articles of commerce. Either is more 
expensive than vision. 


Referred to Four-Cycle Engine 
By Charles E. Duryea 


| my contribution to the Forum of THE AUTOMOBILE for 
March 29, on air cooling advantages, the word cylinder was 
used for cycle. The paragraph in which this occurs should 
read: 

“It is now a well-known fact that the four-cycle automobile 
engine is fairly economical when worked at full power, but we 
use such large engines nowadays that we practically never 
use them at full power and they fall off very fast in efficiency 
when we throttle the charges and so reduce the compression.” 

Similarly in my reply to J. W. Few, Jr., on mixing oil with 
fuel, the word cylinder appearing in the last line should be 
cycle, making the last two sentences read as follows: 

“But a pint per gallon of fuel is outrageously expensive, 
and it would probably clog the engine with carbon in short 
order. A half pint to 5 gal. is enough for four-cycle engines.” 
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Service Is Needed in Australia 


Foreign Trade Department 


Distance from Main Factories of World Makes Local 
Branches Essential to Sale of Automobiles and 
Parts—Rich Territory in Plains Country 
By S. L. Tyler 


more toward maintaining and increasing American trade 

in Australia than perhaps any other one factor. There 
are splendid farming and ranching territories on the con- 
tinent, which demand more motor vehicles constantly, but the 
firms which can back their products with service will win the 
trade. 

Again the United States has led all other countries in ship- 
ments of motor vehicles to Australia. The statistics of the 
Motor Traders Assn. of New South Wales, given later in 
this article, show the headway that American products are 
making in that province. Such a trade condition is not likely 
to prevail after the war, as has been frequently pointed out, 
unless the manufacturers in the United States have regard 
for the special loca] conditions in Australia. 

First of all the manufacturer must recognize that there 
are five provinces in- Australia: New South Wales, Queens- 
land, Victoria, South Australia, and Western Australia. 
There should be five central service depots, therefore, for any 
product sold in the continent. These depots should be located 
in the capital cities, which for the provinces in the order 
named above are: Sydney, Brisbane, Melbourne, Adelaide 
and Perth. From these points should radiate sub-depots. 


Batteries Still a Problem 


The most trying difficulty for the Australian owner of an 
American automobile is the battery question. Not only do the 
batteries on different makes of cars frequently differ, but 
those on different models of the same manufacture are some- 
times changed. For instance the new models of two U. S. A. 
automobiles are using the post type battery, whereas the 
earlier models used the bolt type. If the owner cannot buy 
the exact type of battery which originally came with his car, 
he must call in the repair man to make alterations. Acces- 
sories for European automobiles are for the most part inter- 
changeable, and this counts considerably in a country where 
it takes about 4 months to get a fresh supply of spare parts. 


Standardization Is Needed 


It is important to have a standardized type of spark plug. 
The European cars all use the metric spark plug. To gain 
success in the future battery terminals of all makes should 
be alike, and it would help to have the same sized batteries 
with the same voltage so as to keep the lamps to standard. 
The substitution of battery ignition for the magneto has not 
met with favor here, particularly since some of the car makers 
have given cheap batteries, resulting in leaking jars and 
buckling plates. High-grade batteries such as Cadillac sup- 
plies are satisfactory, but these are in the minority. 

It must be remembered that the big development of the au- 
tomobile indust#y in Australia is likely to be in the rural dis- 
tricts. The country motorist is going to use a car whose 
parts and accessories he can readily replace in a nearby serv- 
ice station. Goodyear has set an example in this particular. 
Wherever there is a district population of 4000 or upward, 
there is a Goodyear station. A system of regular inspections 
is maintained. Both customer and manufacturer get better 
results from a system controlled from the home office. 

There are a multitude of clearing-houses and commission 
firms in this country with the result that inferior lines of 
American goods sometimes have preference over high grades. 


Snore toe AUSTRALIA, Jan. 22—Bet*er service will do 


The reason is that the commission house wants a large dis- 
count, and the established manufacturer of high quality often 
will not give as good a discount as the producer of the less 
desirable article. This is not universally the case, but the 
tire manufacturer will find it advantageous to push his own 
line in Australia. 

The matter of credit can be readily handled, and is not as 
perplexing as handling the goods properly. European houses 
usually give 30, 60 or 90 days’ credit upon proper reference 
from Australian banks. If this arrangement is not satisfactory 
there are a number of reliable financing agencies which will 
handle the credits, such as the Wells-Fargo Express Co., or 
R. G. Dun & Co. 


Railroads Are Poor 


Poor railroad accommodations throughout the continent are 
likely to lead to a rapid development of the automobile and 
motor truck industry. The railways in each province or 
division are owned by the provincial and not the federal gov- 
ernment, and are not of a standard gage. Those of Queens- 
land and Western Australia are the narrow 3 ft., 6 in. gage. 
South Australia has a 5 ft., 4 in. gage for its main lines, and 
for its other lines a 3 ft., 6 in. width. Victoria has adopted 
the 5 ft., 4 in. size, and New South Wales 4 ft., 8% in. 

Political considerations tend to keep the roads in bad shape. 
Frequently a member of the House will promise a railroad to 
his district in order to insure his election. He then has to 
make good on his promise and the resulting expansion of the 
railroads means that cheap lines are likely to be laid out, and 
that there is little money for upkeep. The lines are much in- 
ferior in equipment to the American railroads, not having 
even adopted the air brake. The service is unsatisfactory 
everywhere except in Victoria, which is a small State geo- 
graphically with the biggest head of population per square 
mile. 


Sales Possibilities Large 


Unlimited possibilities of automobile sales are therefore 
open in this territory where the automobile is the superior of 
any other method of locomotion. Australia has a population 
of 4,500,000 with a registration of only 35,000 motor vehicles, 
or one for every 128 persons. Compared with the United 
States, which has one car for every twenty-nine persons, this 
shows a great undeveloped area. 

It is true that the United States is a rich nation, but the 
part of the North American States which absorbs the great- 
est number of cars to the population is the farming region 
where there is comparatively moderate prosperity. 


Plains Country Best Field 


Similarly the plains country of Australia is likely to prove 
the best territory for the automobile industry. This section 
is not heavily populated, and is in many parts remote from 
rail communication; but the landowners of the plains are a 
wealthy class and can buy at least double the number of auto- 
mobiles which they own at present. The chief industry of 
the plains is sheep and cattle raising. The land taxes are 
high and progressive, which prevents large accumulations by 
any one owner and keeps wealth distributed among a large 
number. 

The roads in the country regions consist chiefly of stock 
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tracks. Traveling by horse and carriage is practically im- 
possible in wet weather, and a well-built automobile is the 
most satisfactory conveyance at such a time. Land near the 
railroads is high, which means that many pioneers are a con- 
siderable distance from steam transportation. 


To-day’s Opportunity 


Australia expects to receive many immigrants after the 
war. The country hasn’t begun to realize its full agricultural 
and industrial development. American concerns which get a 
foothold here now will be building for a rich future. Some of 
the manufacturers of the United States are realizing this. 
Willys-Overland Australasia, Ltd., was formed here on Jan. 
10. This is a branch of the American Willys-Overland Co., 
and is capitalized at £5,000, or approximately $25,000. The 
terms of the charter empower this company to act as in- 
dentors, importers, exporters, manufacturers, and dealers in 
automobiles, engines and motor boats, with their accessories. 


Imports from United States Triple 


Imports of automobiles from the United States to New 
South Wales have more than tripled in the past year. The 
accompanying tables of the import of automobile, body, motor- 
cycle and rubber products for the years 1915 and 1916 are 
based on the statistics of the customs department of New 
South Wales and have been prepared by the Motor Trades 
Assn. of that division. The comparative growth of these 
imports from the United States to New South Wales is a 
fair indication of the growth throughout the continent. 


Some Cars Re-exported 

As an automobile is not necessarily manufactured in the 
country whence it is imported, both the figures for the country 
of origin and the country whence imported are given. It ap- 
pears that France is providing more cars than she is directly 
exporting to Australia. The discrepancy is probably to be 
explained by the fact that French cars made before the war 
are now being re-exported from other countries to New 
South Wales. 


Building Roads Through Battles 


(Continued from page 741) 
Zone of Operations just as night falls. In consequence, 
during the first 3 or 4 hr. of darkness many of the roads 
are literally packed with all kinds of vehicles moving 
along in silence and in inky blackness. This work is 
the most trying an automobile driver can be called upon 
to undertake, for the road surface is always poor, new 
shell holes are encountered from time to time, and he is 
liable to receive attention from the enemy’s guns. Many 
a man who is first-class under daylight conditions finds 
that his eyes or his nerves will not stand the strain of 
constant night driving close behind the lines. The only 
relieving feature is that the roads are lit up from time 
to time by star shells sent up by the home or enemy 
forces. For a minute or a minute and a half the road 
is perfectly visible, and the intelligent driver takes 
advantage of these periods to rush ahead. But the shell 
is followed by a period of more intense blackness, and 
for 30 or 40 sec. all sense of sight has vanished and the 
motorist must proceed by instinct. After a little time 
the driver learns to look as far ahead as possible dur- 
ing the two or three seconds preceding the extinction 
and notes whether the road is clear, or whether he is 
likely to strike some obstacle during the period of com- 
plete darkness. Conditions are, if anything, still more 
difficult in the villages immediately behind the lines of 
trenches, for the regulation against lights is rigorously 
enforced and narrow streets, sharp turns, barricades 
and troops on the march are additional complications. 
There is no doubt the driver’s task would be simplified 
if the edges of the road, corner buildings and entrances 
to bridges were painted white; this, however, is hardly 
ever done. 
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Value of Automobiles 
IMPORTED INTO NEW SOUTH WALES 





Country Whence Imported 1915 1916 
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Value of Bodies 


IMPORTED INTO NEW SOUTH WALES 








Country Whence Imported 1915 1916 
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Value of Rubber Manufactures 
IMPORTED INTO NEW SOUTH WALES 


Country Whence Imported 1915 1916 
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Engineers Approve Through- Traffic Road 


Men Prominent in Highway Engineering Recognize Need for 
Roads of Type Suggested by “The Automobile’—Advan- 
tages Acknowledged and Possible Improvements Outlined 


the modern motor highway linking New York and 

Philadelphia suggested in THE AUTOMOBILE for April 
5. This is evidenced by the receipt of letters from a 
number of men prominent in road engineering circles 
commenting on the plan and, for the most part, voicing 
appreciation for the need of highway development of this 
character to meet traffic conditions of the future. Speed 
is recognized by these engineers as an essential for effi- 
cient operation of both automobiles and motor trucks and 
the greater safety resulting from segregation of motor 
vehicle traffic, elimination of grade crossings and one- 
way travel of high-speed vehicles is pointed out. Greater 
safety for pedestrians is a natural consequence of the 
adoption of such a through-traffic highway which, as sug- 
gested, would be approximately 100 ft. wide with three 
parallel roadways, two on the outside for automobiles and 
one in the center for motor trucks. There should be 
capacity on each of the automobile tracks for three or 
four cars abreast with space in the center roadway for 
three trucks abreast. Traffic would be in one direction on 
each of the outer roadways, but the trucks in the center 
roadway would travel in both directions. 

Harvey Linton, a prominent road engineer, suggests 
that in mountainous country the three roadways would 
be most economically built on three separate elevations 
according to the contour of the ground, the roadways 
coming to a level in crossing to an opposite slope and then 
rising in the opposite direction according to the ground 
surface on the next hillside. Mr. Linton also mentions 
the importance of exercising care in locating such a high- 
way and urges that no grade crossings of any kind 
be permitted. 

H. G. Shirley, chief engineer of the Maryland State 
Roads Commission, approves the suggested road, but 
fears that it will take some time to educate the public 
up to this standard. 

The various letters follow: 


| the, moae and widespread interest was awakened by 


Speed and Safety Two Advantages 


The article suggesting a modern automobile highway 
between New York and Philadelphia, in THE AUTOMOBILE 
for April 5, is very pertinent at this time. As you point 
out, in order to have all the advantages of the automobile 
for pleasure and commercial purposes, conditions must be 
such that speed is not unduly restricted. The develop- 
ment of the automobile road must come in some such way 
as that of the steam railroad, which operated for a long 
time without any attempt to be free from grade crossings, 
but as business and traffic increased the necessity for 
greater speed gaused the elimination of grade crossings 
to become an important feature. 

Another item, in one sense more important than speed, 
is the increased safety which segregation of motor ve- 
hicle traffic would mean to pedestrians.—GEORGE W. TILL- 
SON, Consulting Engineer City of New York, Borough of 
Brooklyn. 

Between large centers of population, such as New York 
City and Philadelphia, there is no question but what the 
needs of the comparatively near future must be somewhat 
along the lines set forth in the highway described in THE 


AUTOMOBILE. Certainly General Goethals is the right man 
to be entrusted with a task, the consummation of which 
would serve as an example for other similar roads in 
other parts of the country. The individual nowadays de- 
mands his independent means of transportation, and 
prefers to travel on his own schedule and at a maximum 
speed which offers no inconvenience to the other users 
of the highway. New Jersey possesses the opportunity to 
supply an example road of incalculable value. Further- 
more, Governor Edge, who has a thorough appreciation 
of true roads progress, may be able to prevail upon his 
highway counsellors to give attention to thoroughfares 
which might come in exceedingly handy in any untoward 
angle of military preparedness, for it should be kept in 
mind that New Jersey is a commonwealth which would 
attract the notice of any foreign visitor who approached 
our shores with hostile intent—A. G. BATCHELDER. 
Executive Chairman, American Automobile Assn. 


Suggests Separate Roadways in Hills 


The location of a highway 100 ft. wide for automobile 
and motor truck traffic, such as is suggested and illus- 
trated in THE AUTOMOBILE, may be accomplished without 
much difficulty between New York and Philadelphia, but 
even in New Jersey there will no doubt be necessary some 
deviations from existing roads. 

In mountainous country the three roadways on a hill- 
side would be most economically built on three separate 
elevations according to the contour of the ground, with 
the necessary right of way. Where the highway’s 
location is changed to an opposite slope the three road- 
ways could, first come to the same level, then be built 
on three separate elevations rising in the opposite direc- 
tion according to the ground surface on the next hillside. 

The location of such a highway should be made with as 
much care as is necessary for a proper railroad loca- 
tion, and no grade-crossing of railroad, highway or 
footway should be permitted. 

One criticism of the plan illustrated in THE AUTOMO- 
BILE is that no motor truck should cross the automobile 
tracks at any point. Instead,for an underground crossing 
the grades of the motor truck roadway can be depressed 
on the maximum allowable grade so as to come to the level 
of the crossing. The same principle can be applied to an 
overhead crossing. 

The automobile roadways should have turnouts at fre- 
quent intervals, to which damaged cars can be quickly 
taken. Slower moving motor trucks when damaged can 
be towed to the nearest crossing. 

The arguments are all in favor of constructing these 
highways as described instead of adopting the old roads, 
wherever the traffic is sure to outgrow the capacity of 
the primitive roads.—HARVEY LINTON, Road Engineer. 


Your suggested road to be built through New Jersey, 
published in connection with the account of General 
Goethals’ appointment, appealed strongly to me and I read 
the article with a great deal of interest. No doubt some: 
day such a type of road will come into existence, but I 
am very much afraid it will take some little time to edu- 
cate our people up to this standard.—H. G. SHIRLEY, Chief 
Engineer Maryland State Roads Commission. 
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American Ball Bearing Co. Axles 


Rear Axles of Closed-Housing and Inserted Unit Hous- 
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ing Types—Six Rear Axle Styles—Two Front Axles 


turing two types of rear and front axles. The rear axles 

are the closed-housing type and the inserted unit housing 
type. The closed type is made in two sizes, the larger being 
floating and the smaller either floating or semi-floating. The 
inserted unit or pressed steel housing type is floating, and is 
made in three different sizes. This gives six different rear 
axles in the line, three of which are of the closed type and 
three have a pressed steel housing. 

The larger size is adapted to cars weighing from 3500 to 
4500 lb. and it may be used with or without Hotchkiss drive. 
This closed type has a malleable iron housing for the gears 
and nickel steel tubing to inclose the chrome vanadium axle 
shafts. The axle shafts are splined at each end and are 
enlarged also to take care of the reduced section due to spline 
cutting. One of the distinctive features of the shaft is that 
there are no sharp shoulders at any part of the shaft. 

On this axle there is a pressed steel brake drum having 16 
in. double internal pressed steel brake shoes. The service 
brakes are 1% in. wide and the emergency 1% in. Rectan- 
gular blocks are used to expand the brakes, and that part of 
the brake shoe which comes into contact with these expanding 
blocks is hardened and replaceable. The centering and align- 
ing parts of the shoes are machined from drop forged steel. 
It is stated that with this construction of brake a material 
weight reduction is secured as compared with the cast iron 
shoe. 

The spiral driving gear and the pinion shaft are forged 
from nickel steel. The pinion shaft has the standard S. A. E. 
1% in. taper and is hardened and ground in manufacture. 
The following tabulation of gear ratios is provided with this 
size axle: 


Tx American Ball Bearing Co., Cleveland, is manufac- 


GEAR RATIOS ON LARGE SIZE CLOSED TYPE (MODEL 
RBB 38-Y) 

Ratio Teeth in Gear Teeth in Pinion Pitch 
a IG Dvedscteduvecidveses 53 19 5.125 
8 ee ee pe re ee 53 18 5.125 
3.1 GD. Baccdcaewerceceadees 53 17 5.125 
BS, SE i i dee aa ah gale en 53 15 §.125 
nt i Becgivereedeava nw es 55 14 5.325 
Se RE ee Pre 56 13 4.75 
4.5 Oe Bivecasavaevseusewas 54 12 9.25 
Se tO ONG vie we dcaewenmees eae 56 12 4.75 
ee Ge Mi oe cad eckw nee eee 53 11 4.5 


With this axle inner hubs for No. 5 Houk wire wheels or 
artillery hubs for wood wheels are regular equipment. The 
spring widths are 2 in. or 2% in., and the maximum and 
minimum spring centers are 40 in. and 36 in. 

The smaller size of the closed type can be had either as 
floating or semi-floating. The small floating closed type axle 
is the same as the large size but adapted to cars weighing 
from 2500 to 3000 lb. It has 14 in. brakes with the service 
shoe 1% in. wide and the emergency shoe 1 in. wide. Other 
than in the size and dimensions of the parts, it is the same 
as the larger axle. Wood or wire wheels may also be used on 
this axle, which may be employed with or without Hotchkiss 


drive. The gear ratios provided with this axle are as fol- 

lows: 

GEAR RATIOS ON SMALLER SIZE CLOSED TYPE (MODEL 
‘ RBB 47-Y) 

Ratio Teeth in Gear Teeth in Pinion Pitch 
5 oe eerrrrr ri rri re 53 16 5.5 
ee BO Bvecevecteeserodeuns 53 15 5.5 
Meee BO Decceccvevvecosececes 53 14 5.5 
Ge OO Bewtsrevicodaceeessres 53 13 5.5 
GOB RO Becvccccecessvvetuoss 53 12 5.5 


These same gear ratios are used on the smaller closed type 
Model 37 semi-floating axle; the design being generally the 
same except that either wire or wood wheels are keyed to 
the chrome vanadium shafts by means of a straight steel key. 
The brakes are 12 in. and 14 in., with malleable iron shoes, 


the service shoe being 2 in. wide and the ememgency shoe, 
1 in. wide. 

As in the other axles, Bock taper roller bearings are used 
in the differential and pinion housing, and double row an- 
nular bearings in the hub end. The same gear ratios are used 
on this axle as on the Model RBB 47-Y given above. The 
spring centers on this axle are the same as on the floating 
small size type—37 to 40 in., and the spring widths on these 
two are 2 in. and 2% in. 


Pressed Steel Housing Type 


The pressed steel type full floating axle is made in three 
different sizes with brakes 12 in. and 14 in. in diameter, twin 
internal type. These axles are provided with an extra nickel 
steel tubing, heat-treated and ground for hub bearings and 
inserted the full length of the housing into a support, thereby 
reinforcing the housing. The differential, driving gear and 
pinion shaft with bearings and adjustments are mounted on a 
carrier with an arch, giving rigidity, and are inserted as a 
unit and may be adjusted when in place. A feature of this 
axle is the in-board bearing which insures true alignment of 
the pinion shaft, and accurate meshing. 

The axle shaft is splined at one end to take the differential 
gear, and at the other end to take the driving clutch plate 
that engages the hub. A pressed steel inspection plate with a 
finished surface to fit the back of the housing, with a fiber 
gasket in between, insures tightness and makes it dustproof. 


Differential Gears of Chrome-Nickel Steel 


All gears in the differential are nickel steel, hardened and 
the teeth are planed. The axle shafts and drive shafts are of 
chrome vanadium steel, heat-treated to give high physical 
properties. Double and single row annulars with thrust 
bearings throughout are used and spiral bevel driving gears, 
with the driving pinion of hardened alloy steel. The spring 
seats are cast steel or drop forged and the hubs cast steel 
with pressed steel flanges and brake drums. 


Larger type of American 
front axle having a drop 
in the center with a ball 
bearing above the knuckle. 
This is for cars weighing ‘ 
from 3500 to 4500 Ib. 
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Smaller American front axle 

designed for cars weighing 

/ from 2500 to 3000 Ib., with in- 

d verted Lemoine type of 
knuckle 
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Right—American Model 65 
floating rear axle suitable for 
cars weighing from 2700 to 
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3500 Ib. Note the additional 









bearing at the inner end of 
the pinion shaft 





Below—Semi-floating Ameri- 

can axle, Model 37, suitable 

for cars weighing between 
2500 and 3000 Ib. 
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As mentioned, this type axle is made in three sizes, and the 
following are their specifications: 


TYPE RB 70 FOR CARS WEIGHING FROM 3500 LB. TO 4500 LB. 


ae Ge: BG. nccccwedensscsmacewees 1% in. with 17/16 in. ends 
CO rey reer Pe rar eer errr 213/16 in. 
NN NINN ose as. Sms gsi. .'6) aed Ow ree ee gal WOR ODRE (6 i pcm elae ahs SN Ore 15% in. 
I a i aa te | hans Share pall ae ARE maid we Ue ea ga Se aramid ap Si alee cela ect an ae 56 in. 
Minimum and maximum spring centers..............38 in, to 40 in. 
eae rrr rrr re re 1% in. to 2% in. 
SD o6 io oi oi caw eeeeaayanrineecere sew annie 1% in. to 2% in. 
Ratio of Gears Teeth in Gear Teeth in Pinion Pitch 
SS eT ere ee 55 14 4.75 
© inricpesarsnnceenass 53 13 4\, 
CA Ue 2x o hss nae srnkecetars 58 13 5 


TYPE RB 65 FOR CARS WEIGHING FROM 2700 LB. TO 3500 LB. 


BIR TO Ge 06.66 civ ct ses es ecewessswnsces 1% in. with 1% in. ends 
i, C35 ks «se paeiveuvee eae saa Ose eed ee Eee eee eae 2 13/16 in. 
I ME i's og swihive bo Ole oes ewe Waele bee Rel we Win © ee WR eLeteene 1% in. 
Ere rer er Tey et ee eer ey eee ye 
Minimum and maximum spring centers..............37 in. to 39 in. 
eR MN ounce Sh pale me ba ie aes Seen ea enema ton 1% in. to 2% in. 
WE EID ain bin civ i oo nce bicnemanb een nae y saws eee 1% in. to 2 in. 

Ratio of Gears Teeth in Gear Teeth in Pinion Pitch 
Bete ON Bess ccmaisiqeeecmeaeewan 48 19 5 
em ONY Beck area, wre Ge abi Bator anaee 50 17 5 
3 SO See re res ee 51 16 A 
Pe I Rows 0h beeensleeekeweas 52 15 5 
-& See Cee eee re ee 53 14 5 
4 OP Rect ccc wraiccewesaneh 53 13 5 


TYPE RB 46 FOR CARS WEIGHING FROM 1800 LB. TO 2700 LB. 


SOT: EU BI es 8 oia0r5-0:5 0 6b oP enences we aeaeeas 11/16 in. with 1% in. ends 
EE SE: 6 hain ob oak soe eee ROehet Ss MhEteNERNe tater nksaGsntaeewee 2% in, 
ee SUES. 5c wa is Khawd'o wae benno e Pewee ee eee dee SEW wankers cs ubelaw 1% in. 
2 a a nn re nr ramen eee ae ee 
Minimum and maximum spring centers..................-07 to 39 in. 
EEE SEINE S o:5'g.d's Write: sate ecorenelam ACen ewan eee heed aoa 1% in. to 2% in. 
boc re rere mee re er eee 1% in. to 2 in. 

Ratio of Gears Teeth in Gear Teeth in Pinion Pitch 
fe rere ree 43 17 5 
SPR era ere 43 18 5 
, FSO ers 44 16 5 
Be OR Reisvcesdeeaieeosseens 44 15 5 
See EE? Bas chai whneemaceseon es 44 13 5 


Front Axles 


Two types of front axles of drop forged I-beam section 
are manufactured. The main difference in the two being the 
drop in the center part of one, while the other is straight; 
and the design of the knuckle, one with ball bearing above the 
knuckle, and the other an inverted type with roller bearing 
below the knuckle. 

The large axle, Type FR 38, with the drop in the center, is 
designed for cars weighing from 3500 lb. to 4500 lb. This 
type axle has a ball bearing above the knuckle, which insures 
easy steering. Hardened and ground steel bushings are in 






























the connecting rod _ yokes, 
with a taper pin holding the 
yoke pin. Tapered tubing is 
used for the adjustable con- 
necting-rod. The _ spindle 
arms are of _ heat-treated 
chrome vanadium steel, the 
arms being oval in shape, and 
a hardened and ground ball 
pin is tsed, made in two sizes, 
1 in. and 1% in. Wire or 
wood ‘wheels.,may be used 
with Bock taper roller bear- 
ings. The spring centers are 
from 26 in. to 33 in. for 1% to 2% in. springs, with 3% in. 
drop from center of spindle to top of spring seat. The latter 
is integral with the I-beam. The spokes for wood wheels are 
from 1% in. to 2 in. 

The small axle, Type FR 7, designed for cars weighing 
from 2500 lb. to 3000 lb., has a straight center section, and 
takes the inverted type Lemoine knuckle, with a Bock taper 
roller bearing below the knuckle in a large oil reservoir. The 
bearing is held in place by adjusting lock nuts and washers. 
A soft fiber washer between the bearing housing and dust cap 
insures a tight fit and makes it dustproof. A felt dust re- 
tainer is also used on the spindle, and in the hub barrels. 
This axle is adapted for a wheel having a maximum spoke 
width of 1% in., or it will take a No. 4 Houk wire wheel, or 
a type 62 Rudge-Whitworth wire wheel. Chrome vanadium 
steel is used in the spindle and arms, with an adjustment on 
the arms to limit the throw of the steering knuckle. The ball 
pin which fits the arm with a taper is hardened and ground. 
The minimum and maximum spring centers are, respectively, 
27 in. for 214 in. springs and 30% in. for 2 in. springs. There 
is a 3% in. drop in this design from the center of the spindle 
to the top of the spring seat. 











Double inner expanding brakes used on American rear axles. 
Rectangular blocks are used to expand the pressed steel shoes. 
On the larger axle brake diameter is 16 in. 





























Model LU gearset manufactured by the 
Mechanics Machine Co., showing separate 
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Two Mechanics Machine 


Gearsets for 1918 


Model LU for Engines Up to 290 
Cu. In.—MU for Engines 
Up to 200 Cu. In. 


OR the 1918 season the Mechanics 

Machine Co., Rockford, Ill., is concen- 
trating its manufacturing efforts on two 
sizes of gearsets. These are the Model 
LU, suitable for engines up to 290 cu. in. 
displacement, and Model MU, with suf- 
ficient capacity for engines up to 200 cu. 
in. displacement. 


Tooth Capacities Differ 


Structurally, these models are similar 
in design, but are different in the tooth 
capacities. The Model LU transmission 
has gears with %-in. face, 7 to 9 pitch 
teeth, with a 20-deg. pressure angle and 
a shaft center distance of 3% in. The 
Model MU transmission has a gear face 
of % in. with 7 to 9 pitch, and a 20-deg. 
pressure angle of the teeth with a bear- 
ing center distance of a little over 3% in. 


Gears of Nickel Steel 


All the gears are made from 3% per 
cent nickel steel. The heat treatment 
hardens the gears completely through 
and not merely on the surface. 
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the characteristic features of the Mechan- 
ics Machine gearbox is the mounting of 
the ball bearings, in which both the inner 
and outer races are held between should- 
ers, thereby making each shaft entirely 
independent of the others as far as end- 
wise location is concerned. 

As will be noted from the illustration of 
the Model LU, the Mechanics company 1s 
able to furnish the speedometer drive 
housing to take the place of the ordinary 
rear bearing cap. This housing can be 
furnished with either of the gearboxes 
and permits the speedometer drive gear 
to operate in oil, thus insuring quiet 
operation and minimum wear. 

The assembly drawing shows that the 
transmission case is made in two parts, 
these being the case proper and the bell- 
housing. This construction has been 
adopted for two reasons. In the first 
place, it is easier to secure good, thin 
castings with the divided construction. 
A comparatively large core is necessary 
in making the bell housing integral with 
the case, and it is felt by this concern 
that this may cause trouble in gray iron, 
while with aluminum it makes an ex- 
pensive job. Another advantage is that 
this construction has resulted in a sav- 
ing of weight of as much as 20 lb. on 
some of the transmissions. The weight 
of the Model MU transmission with a 
No. 4S. A. E. bell housing and iron case 
is 72 lb. The weight of the Model LU 
with iron case is 78 lb., neither of these 
weights including the clutch. The gear 
raties of the two types follow: 








MECHANICS MACHINE GEAR RATIOS 


Model Low Second High Reverse 
LU ......3.24to1 1.66to1l ltol 4.16 to!) 
MU. .....3.06to1 1.77tol l1tol 4.17 tol 
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Left—Model MU Mechanics Machine transmission unit, showing 
showing the Mechanics Machine clutch and gearbox for engines up to 290 in. displacement 





clutch and gearset. 


Right—Model LU transmission assembly, 
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The new Reo clubhouse just opened to its 5000 members. All employees of the Reo Motor 
Car Co. are members. No dues are demanded or paid 


A Family of 5000 


$160,000 Clubhouse Is Latest Provision for Education and Recreation of 
Reo Workers—Other Benefits 


By Allen Sinsheimer 


q EDITOR’S NOTE :—This is the fifth of a series of articles 
based on an intimate study of the work being carried on by 
our large automobile, motor truck, tire and accessory makers 
to improve industrial relations. Better home and working 
conditions are two features that are emphasized. The pro- 
motion of health by the B. F. Goodrich Co.; the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co.’s solutions of housing and other problems 
for its workers; the system for reducing labor turnover at the 
plant of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; and Cadillac 
benefits were features of previous issues. 


parent and 5000 children, and the sole parent acting 

as a combined mother and father is probably the 
most indulgent guardian in the world of industry. The 
parent is the Reo Motor Car Co., the children the Reo 
employees. The indulgence of the guardian is displayed 
by many gifts and deeds. Reo believes that its workers 
are, in a way, its partners and extends to them a share 
of profits in the form of pleasures, recreation and com- 
fort combined with a solicitous watchfulness for the work- 
ers’ safety and comfort. 


The New Clubhouse 


The latest Reo gift is a large, elaborate two-story 
clubhouse, constructed of steel, brick and glass, 225 by 
150 ft., and costing $160,000. The building and equip- 
ment cost $100,000; the ground $52,500, and a special 
organ $7,500. The structure stands on the main street 
adjoining the Reo administration building and is ac- 
cessible both from the factory and the thoroughfare as 
the factory buildings stand behind it and there are a 
number of doors opening into the rear. Spacious porches 
extending the full length of the building are constructed 
on that side facing the street and allow hundreds of 


jo is a family at Lansing, Mich,, composed of one 


employees to gather in outdoors on holidays and after 
working hours. 


No Club Dues or Assessments 


The club has 5000 members. There are no dues, fees 
or other assessments. Every member of the Reo organ- 
ization is a member of the club and many enjoy the privi- 
leges, which include dance halls, lecture room, moving 
picture instructions and entertainments, smoking rooms, 
card rooms and rest rooms, all of which are free, and the 
restaurants, billiard hall, bowling alley and cigar and 
confectionery stands where foods, candies and pleasures 
are provided at cost. All floors, including the basement, 
are completely equipped for the use of club members. 
The basement is used for the restaurants and bowling 
alleys and contains a large dining room, private dining 
and smoking rooms, kitchen, bowling alleys and showers. 

The large dining room serves food to all employees 
on the cafeteria plan. A rail encircles the counters and 
tables and has but one entrance and exit. By this means 
patrons do not pay for their meals until they are ready 
to leave, thus avoiding the confusion caused when one 
has to stand with a tray of food and pay for it. The 
room is furnished with tile tables and counters and is 
constructed in cement and stone. Food is served at 
cost with the exception of coffee which is given free, in 
the hope of inducing the men to give up the use of the 
cold dinner pail. 


All Equipment Up to Date 


The kitchen contains the latest urns, ovens and elec- 
trical cooking and dish washing devices and presents a 
particularly sanitary and appetizing appearance produced 
by white walls and many windows. The shower baths 
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are adjoining to the kitchen and are for the use of the 
kitchen employees. The private dining room, which is 
furnished in quarter-sawed oak and contains several long 
tables, is designed for the use of Reo guests, such as deal- 
ers or distributors. The smoking room is equipped with 
numerous easy chairs and lounges. Smoking is prohibited 
in every other section of the building. Many standing 
lamps are so placed that the members may sit and read 
and smoke comfortably. The bowling alleys, which num- 
ber four in all, are constantly in operation after working 
hours and at noon. This seems to be one of the favorite 
pastimes and the place is crowded to its doors. The alleys 
operate on a cost basis, pin boys receiving normal wages 
which are figured in the total overhead and charged to 
players at the exact total. 


Auditorium Seats 1600 


Lecture rooms, reception hall and a vast auditorium 
make up the first floor, which is constructed throughout 
of quarter-sawed oak: The auditorium, which is the 
principal feature of the institution, is 106 by 72 ft., has 
a seating capacity for 1600 and contains movable chairs, 
a gallery, stage, 40 by 21 ft.; motion picture screen, 
13 by 18 ft., completely equipped motion picture cage 
and a beautiful organ made of the same quarter-sawed 
oak which predominates throughout the hall. This room 
is used for dances, lectures, entertainments and school 
purposes. The smaller rooms serve for more modest meet- 
ings and dances although purposed chiefly as auxiliary 
reception rooms. The second floor comprises the gallery 
of the auditorium, billiard room with six billiard tables 
and card room where cards, lottoes, checkers and similar 
games may be played. 


A Garage for Employees’ Cars 


Directly across the main street and facing the club 
is a large, modern, well-lighted garage, 50 by 320 ft., 
which is at the disposal of all employees. No charge is 
made for storage and gasoline and oils are sold on a cost 
basis. 

All features of the clubhouse and the garage come 
directly under the supervision of the department for im- 
proved industrial relations which secures the necessary 
appropriations for the maintenance of the institution 
from the auditor of the Reo company. Since the club 
has just been opened to the workers, the cost of complete 
equipment and maintenance has not been determined and 
cannot be for at least 6 months. 


Safety Department in Factory 


In addition to these gifts to the workers, the company 
has donated a 15-acre park for use as an athletic field 
with a grandstand and bandstand about the baseball dia- 

















The employes’ dining room which is now equipped with counters 
and tables where food is purchased on the cafeteria style 
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Upper—Main reception hall and stairway leading to the second 
floor in the new Reo clubhouse. All woodwork is of quarter- 
sawed oak 


Lower—A view of the clubhouse auditorium displaying the 
stage, motion picture screen, organ which cost $7,500 and the 
organ player on the main floor to the left of the platform 


mond situated on it. It is the custom to hold a field day 
meeting once each year and upon such occasions as many 
as 18,000 Reo workers and relatives turn out. 

A safety department attends to the elimination of haz- 
ards on factory machinery and in various ways educates 
employees to exercise caution constantly. A recent order 
compelling workers to wear goggles when engaged in 
work that could injure the eyes, resulted in a reduc- 
tion of eye accidents amounting to 30 per cent in 6 
months. The safety work is under the direction of a com- 
mittee appointed in each department to look over hazards 
and sanitation and to report at the meetings held once 
each week. 

A school course similar to the old-fashioned apprentice 
course is in operation. Students sign an agreement to 
continue the course for 30 months and are placed in the 
various departments of the plant, thus securing a thor- 
ough knowledge of the different divisions. In addition 
they are given a machinist’s course and a complete series 
of technical lectures. Each apprentice is guaranteed a 
minimum wage of 30 cents an hour and the advantage 
of piece work rates when so occupied. A student recently 
averaged earnings of $6.29 on the piecework basis. At 
present the class comprises fifty-eight members and has 
a waiting list of more than 150. The company co- 
operates with the city high school where it maintains 
an industrial course by means of its factory, and also 
has classes where traffic signals and elementary English 
are taught. 

Benefit Assn. Governed by Workers 

A company ambulance is at all times ready to carry 

sick or injured workers to their homes, and the su- 


perintendent of the department for improved industrial 
relations, who is a physician and surgeon, visits the sick 
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or injured to insure that they receive proper medical aid. 
In this connection, the Reo Benefit Assn. extends its aid. 
The association is composed of Reo workers and is 
fostered by the company. Workers are assessed amounts 
ranging from 5 to 10 cents per week, and are subject 
to a specified maximum of 30 cents, which may be called 
in event that the surplus is insufficient to provide all 
benefits. The surplus maintained is $6,000 and regulates 
the assessments made weekly. When the surplus rises to 
more than that figure the dues are 5 cents weekly, and if 
it falls below $6,000 they are 10 cents per week. In 
event of sickness members receive $1 per day following 
the seventh day and when injured are given $1 per day 
from the day of injury. 


Workers Govern Association 


The workers govern and control the association en- 
tirely, and have recently entered a new field and started 
a cooperative store where dry groceries are purchased 
in wholesale quantities and sold at extemely low prices 
to members. Savings in the store frequently amount to 
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as high as 40 per cent despite the fact that overhead ex- 
pense is added to the selling price. The company provided 
the building for the store without rental. 


Aid Employees Buying Homes 


A real estate exchange division operated by the com- 
pany through its department for improved industrial re- 
lations has proved a popular venture. Those employees 
who desire to purchase a lot or home may, by applying 
to the exchange, have a valuation made on any property 
and can thus learn if they are securing the land or home 
at a fair price. Titles are investigated and the purchaser 
is insured against all difficulties. This department makes 
no charge for its services. Recently, the company finding 
that many of its men are troubled by creditors has under 
taken through the relations department to arrange a plan 
whereby the worker pays a small amount weekly from 
his salary until his debt is wiped out. This arrangement 
has pleased the city merchants and prevented the 
garnisheement troubles besides producing a plan that 
will eventually free the worker. 


Jackson Electric Valve Grinder Operates Quickly 


VALVE grinder which materially shortens the time re- 
quired for grinding valves has been put on the market by 
the Kalamazoo Railway Supply Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. This 
grinder is coming into general use in factories and is now 
employed by such concerns as the Northway Motors, Scripps- 
Booth, Kissel, Elgin Motor Car, etc., and is claimed to be 
rapidly replacing the older type of stationary valve grinder. 
One factory allows about 10 sec. per valve for the grinding 
operation on new engines which have been submitted and 
subjected to the regular shop test. A record has been kept 
on one of these grinders showing a total of 3200 valves in 
10 hr. per grinder. In regrinding old valves the time varies, 
but the company claims it can practically guarantee a saving 
of from 60 to 75 per cent from this operation. 

Large garages or service stations should have good use for 
a grinder of this kind owing to the large saving in labor, as 
it is possible to save the time of expensive mechanics with a 
tool of this sort. 

The grinder is a portable, electric motor-driven tool, giving 
in operation the familiar oscillating motion followed in hand 
grinding. The speeds, however, are far in excess of those 
attained by the hand method, as they run from 400 to 750 
oscillations per minute. A flexible cushion contact is provided 
between the valves and the grinder mechanism, admitting of 
the light, medium, or heavy pressures upon the valve so 
essential to perfect and rapid grinding. 

It is also claimed that it is impossible to score or injure 
the valve or its seat with this grinder. 

Two sizes are made, No. 1 for service station, garage, and 
manufacturers, having capacities of valves up to 2% in. 
diameter. The motor has a rating of 1/10 hp. Size No. 2 is 
for continuous heavy-duty manufacturing purposes and has a 
capacity of valves up to 4 in. diameter. This takes a %-hp. 
motor. The grinders include a flexible cable, connector plug, 
handle control switch, and valve bits, as well as the complete 
instrument itself. Special attachments are sold for grinding 
the rear valve in Ford or Case cars, where an extension is 
required. The price of the No. 1 grinder to dealers is $40 
and the price of the No. 2 is $60 net. 


. — 


Plan Warehouse and Garage System 


OSTON is to have a big warehouse in which dealers can 

store their cars, and it is to be connected with a system of 
garages throughout Eastern Massachusetts. The plan is be- 
ing perfected by Henderson & Ross, a real estate firm. An 
option has been secured upon 3 acres of land in Allston near 
the automobile district and adjoining the railroad where a 
spur track can be run in. An eight-story building is to be 
erected and it will be divided into units so that each one 


will take care of 1000 cars, or a total of 8000 cars. It will 
allow for expansion as the trade grows. The railroad track 
will run between the units and the cars will be unloaded into 
elevators for the different floors. 

The plan calls for the dealers to have their cars shipped 
at any time and stored there. Many of them will be given 
an opportunity to buy stock in the enterprise, so that the cost 
of storage will be lessened as they receive dividends. The 
warehouse can also store all sorts of goods. 


Garages Along Main Routes 


In connection with the warehouse the same interests have 
begun work on a system of garages to be placed along the 
principal routes of travel in New England. They will be 
known as the Standard Garages. It is proposed to have the 
warehouse ready by next Fall. 











At right—In use 


Jackson electric valve grinder. 












CONTESTS 
1917 


May 10—Uniontown, Pa., Speed- 
way Race. 

May 19—New York Metropoli- 
tan Race on Sheepshead 
Bay Speedway. 

May 30—Cincinnati, 
Mile Race. 

May 30—Uniontown, Pa., Local 
Races. 

June 9—Chicago, Ill., Speedway 
Race. 

June 23 — Cincinnati, 
Speedway Race. 

July 4—Omaha, Neb., Speedway 
Race, Championship. 

July 4—Uniontown, Pa., Speed- 
way Race. 

July 4—Tacoma, Wash., Speed- 
way Race. 

July 4—Visalia, Cal., Road Race. 

July 4—Spokane, Wash., Track 
Race. 
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APRIL 
16-17—Council Meeting, 
Congress, Chicago. 


Standards Division 
Meetings 


12—Lighting, in joint meeting 
with lIllum. Eng. Soc., New 





Hotel 













































































York. 
13—Electrical Equipment, New 
York. 
18—Starting Battery, Detroit. 
19—Marine Starters, New York. 
20—Aeronautic, New York. 
21—Tire & Rim, Cleveland. 
25—Springs, New York. 
29—Research, New York. 
































July 4—Benton Harbor, Mich., 

Track Race. 

July 14—Rochester, N. Y., Hill- 
climb. 

July 15—Missoula, Mont., Track 
Race. 

July 17-19—Buffalo, N. Y., Inter- 
city Reliability. 


July 22 — Anaconda, Mont., 
Track Race. 

July 29—Great Falls, Mont., 
Track Race. 

Aug. 5—Billings, Mont., Track 
Race. 

Aug. 17—Flemington, N. J., 
Track Race. 

Sept. 3—Uniontown, Pa., Speed- 
way Race. 

Sept. 6—Red Bank, N. J., Track 
Race 

Sept. 8—Hillclimb, Pike’s Peak, 
for stripped stock chassis. 

Sept. 22—Allentown, Pa., Track 
Race. 

Sept. 


28—Trenton, N. J., Track 
Race. 


S. A. E. 


MAY 
2—Transmission, Detroit. 
a Committee, Cleve- 

and. 


6-7—Research, Indianapolis. 
9¥—Tractor, Chicago. 
16—Ball and Roller Bearing, 


New York. 

18—Truck Standards, New York. 

22—Lighting, Cleveland. 

25—Aeronautic, New York. 

25—Miscellaneous, Detroit. 
JUNE 

5—Starting Battery, Detroit. 

7—Engine, Detroit. 

8—Transmission, Detroit. 


14—Electric Vehicle, New York. 


18—Standards Committee. 


Calendar 





THE AUTOMOBILE 


Automobile Calendar 


Oct. 6—Danbury, Conn., Track 
Race. 

Oct. 183—Richmond, Va., Track 
Race. 

Sept. 3—Cincinnati, Ohio, Speed- 
way Race, Championship. 

Sept. 15 — Providence, R. lL, 
Speedway Race, Cham- 
pionship. 


Sept. 29—New York Speedway 

Race, Championship. 

Oct. 6—Uniontown, Pa., Speed- 
way Race, 


Oct. 13 — Chicago Speedway 


Race. Championship. 
Oct. 27—New York Speedway 
Race. 


SHOWS 
March 31-April 14— Atlantic 


City, Garden Pier. S. W. 
Megill, Mer. 
April—Milwaukee, Wis., Spring 


Show, Milwaukee Auto- 


mobile Dealers. 


Section Meetings 
APRIL 


16—Detroit, Technical meeting, 
paper by N. W. Akimoff on 


Spring Suspension. 
16—Mid-West — Devoted to a 
symposium on_ carburetion 
with talks by F. C. Mock of 
Stromberg Motor Devices Co. 
and H. L. Horning of Wau- 
kesha Motor Co., and a writ- 
ten communication from Dr. 





Burton, vice-pres. Standard 
Oil Co. 
19—Metropolitan, Driving the 


Car Magnetically, a paper on 
the Owen system by W, Goll. 


Engineering Calendar 


April 12, 1917 


April 3-7—San Francisco, Com- 
mercial Car Show, Expo- 
sition Auditorium. I. R. 
Gates, Mer. 

April 4-7—Stockton, Cal., Sec- 

ond Annual, San Joaquin 

Auto Trades Assn. Sam- 

uel S. Cohn, Mgr. 

11-14 — Calumet, 

Show, Upper 

Show Assn. 

20-26 — Milwaukee, Wis., 

Used Car Show, Milwau- 

kee Automobile Dealers, 

Auditorium. 

2-9—Spokane, Wash., In- 

terstate Fair. 


April Mich., 


Peninsula 


April 


Sept. 


Sept. $-15 — Milwaukee Show, 
State Park Fair, West 
Allis. 

Sept. 9-15 — Milwaukee, Wis., 


Fall Show, Wisconsin State 
Fair, West Allis, Milwau- 
kee Automobile Dealers. 





A paper on the Woods system 
by W. Kennedy. 
20—Cleveland—Hollenden Hotel. 


Automobile Engine Cooling, 
A. K. Schanze of Pitter Fan 
Cc 


26—Pennsylvania, Problems In- 
volved in Ignition Develop- 
ment, W. A. Evans, Research 
Engineer, Atwater Kent Mfg. 
Works. 

s0—Detroit — Annual 
meeting. 


business 


MA 
17—Metropolitan, Engines that 
Will Burn the Fuels We Shall 
Have to Use. Papers by H. 
G. Chatain on the Diesel and 
P. O, Scott on the Junker. 







American Railway Master Mechanics’ Assn. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

Master Builders’ Assn. 

American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 
Association Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers. 

Mining and Metallurgical Society of America. 

Society of Automobile Engineers. 


Illuminating Engineering Society. 

National Electric Light Assn. 

National Gas Engine Assn. 

American Society for Testing Materials, 
American Institute of Metals. 

American Foundrymen’s Assn. 

Society Naval Architects and Marine Engineers. 


































APRIL 

12—Illum. Eng. Soc. Evolution 
of Light Projection, C. A. B. 
Halvorson and R. B. Hussey. 
Development of Permanent 
Street Lighting Plant for 
Small City and Village, R. B. 
Thompson. Other speakers, 
W. OD. Kelley and W. : 
Clark. Engineers Bldg., 8 p. 
m. Informal dinner, 42nd 
Street Restaurant at 6.15 p. m. 

12—Amer. Soc. Heat. & Vent. 
Engrs. monthly meeting Penn. 

} section at Phila. 

} 13—Amer. Soc. Heat. & Vent. 

! Engrs, monthly meeting Ohio 

: section at Cleveland. 

14—Assn. Iron & Steel Elec. 
Engrs. monthly meeting Cleve- 
land section. 

16—Amer. Soc. Heat. & Vent. 
Engrs. monthly meeting New 
York section. 

19—Mining & Met. Soc. of Amer. 
monthly meeting New York 
section at Engrs. Club. 

21—Assn. Iron & Steel Elec. 
Engrs. monthly meeting Pitts- 
burgh section. 


MAY, 


5—Assn. Iron & Steel Elec. 
Engrs. monthly meeting Phila. 
section. 

8—Soc, for Elec. Development 
annual meeting. 

12—Assn. Iron & Steel Elec. 
Engrs.monthly meeting Cleve- 
land section. 

14—Amer. Soc. Heat. & Vent. 

Engrs. monthly meeting Mich. 

section at Detroit. 
Amer. Soc. Heat. & Vent. 

Engrs. monthly meeting Mass. 

section at Boston. 























































































































17—Amer. Soc. Heat. & Vent. 
Engrs. monthly meeting 
Penna. section at Phila. 

17—Mining & Met. Soc. of 
Amer. monthly meeting New 
York section at Engrs. Club. 

18—Amer. Soc. Heat. & Vent. 
Engrs. monthly meeting Ohio 
section at Cleveland. 

19—Assn. Iron & Steel Elec. 
Engrs. monthly meeting Pitts- 
burgh section. 

21—Amer. Soc. Heat. & Vent. 
Engrs, monthly meeting New 
York section. 

21-24—Amer. Soc. Mech. Engrs. 
Spring meeting in Cincinnati. 
Joint session May 22 with Nat. 
Mach. Tool Bldrs. Assn. 

29—June 1 — Nat. Elec, Light 
—- Convention at Atlantic 

ity. 


JUNE 


2—Assn. Iron & Steel Elec. 
Engrs. monthly meeting Phila. 
section. 
5-7—Nat. Gas 
annual meeting at 
(Sherman House). 
8—Amer, Soc. Heat & Vent. 
Engrs. monthly meeting Ohio 
section at Cleveland. 

9—Assn. Iron & Steel Elec. 
Engrs. monthly meeting Cleve- 
land section. 

11—Amer. Soc. Heat. & Vent. 
Engrs. monthly meeting IIl. 
section at Chicago. 

1i—Amer. Soc. Heat. & Vent. 
Engrs. monthly meeting Mich. 
section at Detroit. ’ 

12—Amer. Soc. Heat. & Vent. 

Engrs. monthly meeting Mass. 

section at Boston. 


Engine Assn. 
Chicago 


13-14-15 —- Amer. Ry. Master 
Mech. Assn. convention, Greek 


Temple, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Hdars. Marlborough-Blenheir 
Hotel. 

14—Amer. Soc. Heat. & Vent. 


Engrs. monthly meeting Penn. 
section at Phila. 

15—Illum. Eng. soc, Pittsburgh 
section, Office Building, Light- 
ing and Inspection Trip 
through City and County 
3uilding. Mr. S. G. Hibben. 

16—Assn. Iron & Steel Elec. 
Engrs. monthly meeting Pitts- 
burgh section. 

18-19-20 — Master Car Bldrs. 
Assn. convention, Greek Tem- 
ple, Atlantic City, N. J. Hdqts. 
Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel. 

21—Mining & Met. Soc. of Amer. 
New York section monthly 
meeting at Engrs. Club. 

26-30—Amer. Soc, for Test Mat. 
annual meeting Atlantic City. 


JULY 


7—Assn. Iron & Steel Elec. 
Engrs. monthly meeting Phila. 


section. 
9—Amer. Soc. Heat. & Vent. 
monthly meeting Il. 


Engrs, 
section at Chicago. 
9—Amer. Soc. Heat. & Vent. 
Engrs. monthly meeting Mich. 
section at Detroit. 
10—Amer. Soc. Heat. & Vent. 
Engrs. monthly meeting Mass. 
section at Boston. 
12—Amer. Soc. Heat. & Vent. 
Engrs. monthly meeting Penn. 
section at Phila. 
13—Amer. Soc. Heat. & Vent. 
Engrs. monthly meeting Ohio 
section at Cleveland. 
14—Assn. Iron & Steel Elec. 
Engrs. monthly meeting Cleve- 
land section. 


16—Amer. Soc. Heat. & Vent. 
Engrs. monthly meeting New 
York section. 

21—Assn. Iron & Steel Elec. 
Engrs. monthly meeting Pitts- 
burg section. 


AUGUST 


4—Assn. Iron & Steel Elec. 
Engrs. monthly meeting Phila. 
section. 

9—Amer. Soc. Heat. & Vent. 


Engrs. monthly meeting Penn. 
section at Phila. 

10—Amer, Soc. Heat. & Vent. 
Engrs. monthly meeting Ohio 
section at Cleveland. 

1i—Assn. Iron & Steel Elec. 
Engrs. monthly meeting Cleve- 
land section. 

13—Amer. Soc. Heat. & Vent. 
Engrs. monthly meeting IIL 
section at Chicago. 

13—Amer. Soc. Heat. & Vent. 
Engrs. monthly meeting Mich. 
section at Detroit. 

14—Amer. Soc. Heat. & Vent. 
Engrs. monthly meeting Mass. 
section at Boston. 

20—Amer. Soc. Heat. & Vent. 
Engrs. monthly meeting New 
York section. 

21—Assn. Iron & Steel Elec. 
Engrs. monthly meeting Pitts- 
burgh section. 


SEPTEMBER 
1—Assn. Iron & Steel Elec. 
Engrs. monthly meeting Phila. 
section. 
8—Assn. Iron & Steel Elec. 
Engrs. monthly meeting Cleve- 
land section. 

10-14—-Assn. Iron & Steel Elec. 
Engrs. annual convention at 
Phila. 








